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Photoplay Writing 


IS THERE A CHANCE FOR 
THE OUTSIDER? 


Producers repeatedly assert 
that stories sent in are read; 
that they are |bought when 
acceptable; that the search is 
always going on for better 
plots. The public is demand- 
ing more artistic production; 
more realistic plot; more sub- 
stance and variety in their 
screen stories. ‘There is room 
for the outsider to sell his 
stories if he can produce the 
goods. 


GREAT DEMAND FOR 
PLOTS 


There is a greater demand 
for photoplays than for any 
other literary form.  Pro- 
ducers keep a large staff of 
readers and searchers who 
are on the lookout for plays. 
3ut they report that not one 
per cent of submitted plays 
are acceptable. Why? The 
reason is simply that writers 
are not prepared. It is not 
because they lack imagina- 
tion or do not possess the 
material for a good story; 
but they do not know how to 
put it together. You may 
have the makings of a great 
plot; but you must know how 
to make it into a great play. 


THE IDEAL COURSE ON 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


can help you in the produc- 


tion of acceptable photo- 
plays. There are twenty 
‘omplete lessons, including 


sample photoplay synopsis. 
Fach lesson takes up an 
essential point and treats it 
clearly and concisely. It 
discusses how to develop the 
iain plot; how to work out 
by-plots; the elements of 
human interest, surprise, sus- 
pense, climax. It shows you 
ow to prepare your manu- 
script in acceptable form, 
and how to submit it to pro- 





Read What Some of Our 
Students Say 


“TI have examined your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth 
the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at sev- 
eral times yours. Enclosed find 
$5.00 in payment.” 

Greenfield, Ind. L. Cc. 


“I was certainly glad to see 
The ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing which came by this 
morning’s mail. Of course, I 
have had no time for a thorough 
examination, but from a quick 
but not careless survey of it, I 
think you have beaten them all. 
I have four or five other courses, 
but this seems to be the most 
sensible and careful statement 
I have seen.” 
Washington, D .C. Ss. M. N. 


“TI have just received your 
‘Ideal’ Course in  Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one 
of the best Courses along this 
line that I have found on the 
market. The Course is worth 
many times the price.” 
Plymouth, Texas. | a aS 











ducers. The entire course is 
free from technical terms 
and may be followed by any 
student. And there is in- 
cluded a most important item 
to anyone who is studying 
and practicing this art. With- 
out extra charge your manu- 
scripts are criticised. 


WE CRITICISE YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT 


With each course the stu- 
dent is entitled to free criti- 
cism of two manuscripts. 
He may thus put into prac- 
tice what he has _ learned 
from the lessons, and may 
find through this criticism his 
weak points; where he may 
improve; how to work toward 
success. When you consider 
the price of the course this is 
truly an astounding offer. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of the 
course, including the criti- 
cism service, is $5.00. By 
using the below coupon, you 
can secure the course, plus a 
year’s subscription to the 
WRITER’S DIGEST (regu- 
larly $2.00), at the price of 
the course alone—$5.00. If 
you are already a subscriber 
to the Writer’s Digest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have 
the year’s subscription en- 
tered for some friend. 

If you wish you need send 
no money. Just fill out the 
blank and pay the postman 
upon delivery. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


919 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Please send me The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing, and enter 
my name to receive The Writer’s Digest for one year, and free criticism 


of manuscript. 


CUI agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers the Course, 


[JI enclose $5.00 herewith. 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the course can be returned 
within three days after its receipt and my money will be refunded at once 
and my subscription to the magazine cancelled without question, 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MARGARET WIDDEMER 


“There are in the world, each sitting at the desk of his magazine or 


publishing house, 


grily over the horizon for new writers and 


ninety-nine editors out of a hundred, looking hun- 


snatching at anything 


that looks in the least promising.” 


By GARNETT LAIDLAW ESKEw. 


N 1915 Margaret Widdemer climbed for 
the first time into the sacred precincts 
of “Who’s Who,” and as she is very young 
now, she must have been much more so 
then. This year’s edition of that august 
volume will tell you that she was born in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania; graduated from 
the Drexel Institute Library School; pub- 
lished her first poem in 1912; and has since 
then been a regular contributor to leading 
literary and general magazines. Her first 
volume was one of poems called “Factories 
ind other Poems,” published in 1915, the 
same year as her first work of fiction, “The 
Rose Garden Husband.” This initial work 
fiction was followed by others, “The 
\Vishing Ring Man,” “You’re Only Young 
Once,” “The Board Walk,” “I’ve Married 
Marjorie,” “The Year of Delight.” Two 
ther volumes of poems followed her first: 
“The Old Road to Paradise,” and “Cross 
Currents.” Her home is at Larchmont 
\lanor, New York. 
But the last time I talked with Miss Wid- 
lemer, it was not at her home in Larch- 
ont, which is out New Haven way, some 
hirty miles from New York City, but at the 
artment near Riverside Drive, which she, 
ith her mother and brother, were occupy- 
ing temporarily. Here at her regular Fri- 


day afternoon tea-pourings assemble her 
iriends, many of whose names figure largely 
n today’s literary world, 


And here, on one 





such afternoon, after all the other guests 
had gone, I cornered my hostess on a huge 
divan in an endeavor to persuade her to tell 
me something about her writing that would 
prove helpful to other writers. It is not 
hard to sit beside Miss Widdemer and talk 
to her. She has softest of brown eyes, and 
to hear her laugh you would think she would 
be twelve her next birthday. She talks 
easily and naturally, but with frequent 
pauses to hear your side of the story. And 
she is full of ready sympathy, understand- 
ing and willingness to assist other and less 
experienced writers: 

“The two great things which contribute 
to a writer’s success,” she began, “are 
‘stamps and more stamps.’ However, if I 
were to offer any definite suggestions to 
anyone who is beginning to write, and who 
is not yet sure of his ground, I| think I 
should say: 

“To begin with, be sure you really have 
the gift to write: don’t mistake a passion 
for doing a thing for the capacity for doing 
it; they are distinct and separate things. 
To be a writer, not only the love for it is 
necessary, but the power of observation, a 
passion for putting down what you observe ; 
in a novelist or short-story writer, a fond- 
ness for the analysis of motives; in a poet, 
the eye for beauty; in any kind of writer, 
a working vocabulary where every word is 
pinned down to doing the actual work it 
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was given to do by God, even though the 
pinning should require two-thirds of the 
working time. Just the other evening, Mr. 
Harcourt, of Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, who publishes Sinclair Lewis’ books 
(as well as my own) was telling us of his 
partner’s visit to Mr. Lewis’ summer cot- 
tage in England. It was while Mr. Lewis 
was working on his new book “Babbitt.” 
Straying out on the lawn at five o’clock one 
morning, the visitor found Lewis there in 
his bathrobe. 

“ ‘What on earth are you doing out here ?’ 
he asked Lewis. 

“I’ve been here every morning for a 
week listening to that darn Ford being 
cranked, trying to find the exact words 
to express the noise it makes,’ answered 
Lewis. 

“That is the sort of infinite pains that 
leads to success. He may have spent a week 
or a month, but you can know he stayed 
there until he got just what he wanted and 
then he used it in his book. 

“I have never believed that the writer 
must of necessity experience all that he 
writes about. Indeed, he may do better 
if he has not. The sympathetic insight—a 
sort of clairvoyance—which is a necessary 
part of writing, comes with thinking and 
working in any one of a half dozen ways. 
So far as we know, nothing ever happened 
to Jane Austen. So far as we know, just 
about everything happened to Shakespeare. 
Both were good writers! In other words, 
the experience which makes a writer cannot 
be deliberately forced on oneself. Young 
people—and some older ones who should 
know better—who go to Greenwich Village 
or elsewhere simply that they may ‘live 
enough to write,’ are never any better off 
than the ones who don’t. 

“A man who is a very successful story 
writer told me his formula. It was the 
most simple thing imaginable. He sat on 
his front porch and considered in turn each 
of his neighbors up and down the block. 
He did not ‘write them up’ but simply used 
their characters or circumstances as a kind 
of springboard from which to write. I tried 
the plan myself, and wrote three stories 
out of thinking over possibilities in just one 
household before I had finished. I did not 
write the things they were or did, but the 
things they might have done, their per- 
sonalities and opportunities being what they 
were. I declare it was as fascinating as 
watching a half dozen pieces of colored 





glass in a kaleidoscope make their hundreds 
of patterns. 

“A mighty good way of building up a 
short story is to take some single person 
or thing that fascinates you (things have to 
appeal strongly to be a focus for all the 
intensive thinking that weaves a plot), and 
interweave strand after strand about it 
till the fabric is a coherent whole. To 
illustrate this, I’ll take you step by step, 
over the way I wrote a certain story of 
mine. I called it ‘The Little Queens of 
Death’ and published it in Collier’s. 

“T was given a pair of curios—grotesque 
little images which I was told had been 
represented to the purchaser as ornaments 
of a horse’s head-stall. They were said to 
be about seven hundred years old. They 
fascinated me and I wanted to make a story 
around them. To begin with (so my mind 
worked) they must have some influence 
over everyone in the story: they must be 
necessary to it. Hence, they must carry 
with them a charm or curse. There must 
be a love story, and this charm must help 
one of the characters to win or lose love. 
It would be most natural for the hero to 
give them to the heroine. And how should 
the images be used by her? Why, to win 
him back after temporarily losing him! 
Therefore, a new character must appear, 
a charming, irresponsible, very young girl 
of the baby-vamp type, to win the hero 
away from his fiancée. But!—lIt is essen- 
tial that the love of the hero and the heroine 
be strong enough to hold the sympathy of 
the reader when, or if, they finally marry. 
Therefore there must be a logical reason 
why the little baby vamp could win the man 
even temporarily away from his true love. 
So it became a post-war story—he had been 
doing relief work in Russia until he was 
worn out and in an almost neurasthenic 
state of mind where only a stimulating type 
of girl would affect him. The heroine must 
be the very opposite, a quiet, serene type— 
a Quaker! (1 was brought up in Philadel- 
phia and knew the modern cultivated 
Quaker type, and the Main Line, very 
well.) So I laid the story near Philadelphia. 
Then, just what would be her connection 
with the images? Many Pennsylvanians 
are descended from the English, and of 
course, many English were descended from 
the Norseman. I gave her a remote Norse 
heredity. The images became Norse also, 
and the link here was with Rurik of Russia, 
also a Norseman. 
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“I hinted at a reversion to the powers 
of the Norse wise women, or Valas, and 
gave her the name of Valla which had come 
down to her from her remote ancestors. me. It was 
She thus might 
long ago have ES 
been a_proph- : 
etess — or her 
ancestress might 
—of the Norse 
goddess Hela, 
w hose images 
these were! 

“So far, 20 
good. But there 
had to be a 
teller of the 
legend — some- 
one who worked 
the images’ will, 
for if the hero- 
ine did it herself 
it would detract 
from the read- 
er’s sympathy 
for her. This 
necessitated an- 
other character 
—a young Rus- 
sian, half - mad 
with his suffer- 
ings before the 
hero had brought 
him along to 
America, who 
had fallen in 
love with the 

baby - vamp and 
was jilted by 
her. He_ thus 
brought about 
the final catas- 
trophe; and, by 
putting the the- 
ory of the hero- 
ine’s occult pow- 
ers through the 
images into his 
mouth, I left the 
reader a chance 
to accept a more 
rational theory 
-which went 
throughout. 
“Thus, you see, I worked out my ma- of her last 
chinery and characters. All that remained Currents,” 
now was to write the story, which I did; 
and since its appearance in Collier’s I have 


affected, 








Miss Widdemer is a woman of deep beliefs and wide study outlook. 


volume of 








younger 
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included it in a new volume of short stories 
called ‘A Minister of Grace.’ 
“That was the way the thing worked with 


of course, by 
my fondness 
for folklore, a 
certain amount 
of interest in ab- 
normal psychol- 
ogy, knowledge 
of the Main 
Line, and a sug- 
gestion from 
somebody that 
the flapper type 
had developed 
because of the 
jaded nerves af- 
ter the war! It 
would have been 
different for an- 
other writer. 
Somebody else 
might have 
landed in Alas- 
ka or China with 
those images for 
a starting point. 
You see?” 
In spite of her 
excellent stories, 
it is really as a 
poet that Mar- 
garet Widdemer 
reaches the 
greater number 
of her readers. 
Ever since 1919, 
when her vol- 
ume of war po- 
ems “The Old 
Road to Para- 
dise” shared, 
with a volume 
of Carl Sand- 
burg’s, the Pu- 
litzer poetry 
prize, she has 
ranked among 
the foremost of 
America’s 
poets. 
I read the other 


day a review 


poetry, “Cross 


in which the reviewer remarked 
that her very natural and appealing con- 
ception of God—the old-fashioned God that 
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our fathers believed in—was most delight- 
fully unique, and rang pleasantly on the 
ears after much calling upon a pagan diety 
by the radical poets. 

There is a delightful elusiveness and 
fairy-likeness about many of her poems, 
which quality, however, does not obscure 
the fact that this poet is a person of deep 
beliefs and wide and steady outlook, en- 
gendered through generations of staunch 
conservative English ancestors. 

I asked Miss Widdemer to give me some 
suggestions that would be of help to poets. 

“There are no formulas for poetry,” she 
answered. “There has to be a great love for 
it, a great deal of reading of it—and then 
you write it. 

“*There are nine and sixty ways of con- 
structing tribal lays and every single one 
of them is right.’ 

“Tt is not a consciously planned thing, or 
should not be. After you have written a 
poem, be as brutal to it as you like, and let 
others be. But wntil it is written, let it 
write itself as it will. Schools and courses 
are all right, but they teach you, after all, 
only what reading and writing and think- 
ing could have taught you much better, long 
before. 

“There are books and bulletins galore 
that list all the manuscript markets. Send 
out your manuscripts with both hands, all 
the time, and don’t be hurt or depressed 
when things come back again. Often a 
poem lands in the fortieth place. 

“Only one word more. Don’t believe what 
you hear about ‘pull.’ There is some in the 
world, of course. But there are also in 
the world, each sitting at the desk of his 
magazine or publishing house, ninety-nine 
editors and publishers out of a hundred, 
looking hungrily over the horizon for new 
writers and snatching at anything that looks 
in the least promising. 

‘All of which is very well but really will 
not be of much service. For if you really 
have it in you to write, nothing will stop 
you. And if you have not, nothing will 
make you.” 





CARMEN SYLVA 
Among the many interesting people with 
whom Ex-Ambassador Straus was asso- 
ciated in his long diplomatic career was the 
beautiful Queen of Roumania, who is 


known so widely under her pen name of 
Carmen Sylva. The woods always ap- 
pealed to her, so when she began to publish 
her work at the age of thirty-five, she de- 
cided to take the Latin name for “woods.” 
That gave her “Sylva.” To associate with 
the woods she wanted the word for “bird,” 
but “Avis” did not suit her, so she took 


“Carmen,” or “song,” instead. 





As all readers of John Burroughs’ books 
know, his style often shows that lofty se- 
renity and simple beauty which is the 
despair of the less gifted authors. In 
speech, too, according to Clifton Johnson’s 
“John Burroughs’ Talks,” he often showed 
the same qualities, but for many homely 
oceasions he fell naturally into the Adiron- 
dack vernacular of his childhood. His son, 
Julian Burroughs, recently wrote to Mr. 
Johnson expressing his amazement at the 
accuracy with which his father’s conversa- 
tions were reported, and commenting upon 
some of the quaint phrases Mr. Johnson so 
successfully caught: “You have many of 
the words father used, ‘quackens,’ ‘Jehu,’ 
‘lickity-brindle’ and so on. Just how it will 
impress strangers I can’t imagine . . . 
You have added an astonishingly full and 
real chapter to the book of father’s life.” 





Ralph D. Paine has written a sort of 
Autobiography, mostly about his turbutent 
youth, which he first felt inclined to call 
“The Damn Fool’s Own Book.” Because 
of the sedate and dignified reputation which 
he has achieved in middle age, and for the 
sake of his four sons, the publishers dis- 
carded this title in favor of “Roads of Ad- 
venture.” Mr. Paine has led a life of ex- 
traordinary adventure, at one time being a 
fugitive from justice as a pirate on the 
high seas, which was considered unusual 
even in a minister’s son. William McFee 
the literary engineer, writes of Mr. Paine 
“It is a great gift—to see the romance of a 
thing while you are actually doing it, to meet 
the buffets of fate with a good-humored 
grin and to extract the ultimate grain of 
good from them all. It is a great gift to 
transmute that sprightly temperament an: 
unfailing humor into literature. But it i 
the crowning gift of all—and Paine has it- 
to inspire in the youth of the country a1 
untarnished loyalty to the traditions an 
ideals which are the bedrock of nationality.” 
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AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF THE TITLE 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





By Culpeper Chunn., 


bine importance of a title can scarcely 
-%- be overestimated. So great is its in- 
fluence that the success or failure of a story 
can not infrequently be traced to it. The 
reason for this should be obvious: The 
title is the first thing that greets an editor’s 
gaze when he opens a manuscript, and an 
editor, like any other normal human being, 
is often influenced by first impressions. If 
a title arouses an editor’s curiosity, he will 
begin the perusal of the story with avidity 
and, if the story is on a par with its title, 
show his approval by mailing a generous 
check to the author. On the other hand, 
if a title is hackneyed, lurid or depressing, 
he will not be setting a precedent if he 
judges the story by its name and either 
skims through the manuscript hastily or 
lays it aside unread. 

Under ordinary circumstances, of course, 
all manuscripts, if legible, are read as a 
matter of duty, and those with faulty titles, 
if strong enough to arouse enthusiasm, are 
just as readily accepted as those well named. 
But one has to allow for the state of an 
editor’s digestion, the outcome of yester- 
day’s ball game, and other disturbing fac- 
tors that may enter into the case and pre- 
dispose an editor against a story with a bad 
title, as happens more frequently than the 
young writer might suppose. If an editor 
rejected every story with a defective title 
that reached him, it is no exaggeration to 
say that his contents page would shrink to 
a mere shadow of its former self. For it 
is astonishing how few writers seem to 
deem a title worthy of their skill. Their 
labels not only fail to do their story justice, 
but in many cases, are a mortal insult to the 
editorial eye. When editors have the hardi- 
hood to read and accept such stories, they 
may change the titles, either with or with- 
out the writer’s consent; but editors have 
other things to think about besides title- 
writing for careless authors, and as a gen- 
eral thing stories are published under their 
original titles, impossible as many of them 
are from the standpoint of excellence. 
Magazine readers are thus left to pick and 
choose for themselves and if the title of a 


story by an unknown fictionist does not 
sound promising, more often than not they 
will pass it up and turn to an author who 
has proved his worth by past performances. 

A good title then, is essential and by a 
good title we mean one that in all respects 
is worthy of a story. But what constitutes 
a good title? The elements of a good title 
are Six: 

1. Allurement: The chief function of a 
title is to captivate the reader’s interest and 
make him eager to plunge into the story 
proper. A title should therefore have suffi- 
cient drawing power to catch the cursory 
glance of a reader and intrigue his imag- 
ination; otherwise it falls far short of its 
legitimate purpose. 

2. Specificness: A title should be closely 
related to the subject matter of a story and 
be more or less definite. This means that 
it should be relevant, apposite and truthful. 
Under no circumstances should a title de- 
ceive or in the slightest measure lead the 
reader astray. 

3. Suggestiveness: <A title should be 
more or less suggestive of what is to fol- 
low. Suggestiveness, however, if carried 
to the extreme, may prove sensational, and 
this is to be avoided. 

1. Impressivenesss A title should be suf- 
ficiently compelling to make a lasting im- 
pression on a reader’s mind. If a reader 
cannot remember the title, after he has 
read and laid a story aside, it is not likely 
that he will remember the story itself or 
the author’s name, and such remembrance 
is very necessary if a writer is to win a 
following or “public” of his own. 

5. Brevity: Compression means power, 
and is therefore as much to be desired in a 
title as it is in a story. A title should sel- 
dom be longer than three or four words 
or contain more than four or five syllables. 
Long titles are usually awkward and fail 
to stick in a reader’s mind. Three words 
which in the aggregate contain not over four 
or five syllables, seems to be the favorite 
length of most experienced writers. 
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6. Originality: Of the several elements 
of a title, this is perhaps the most impor- 
tant. In the sense that we employ it orig- 
inality means freshness, vigor and novelty. 
An appellation should be different — but 
not so much so that its meaning is rendered 
obscure. Clearness, in other words, should 
not be sacrificed for novelty. 

In what measure each of the foregoing 
elements is desirable in a title depends upon 
the nature of the story, but in a greater 
or less degree all of them are necessary, as 
a study of the following examples will 
show. 

There are different kinds of good titles 
for different kinds of stories. For stories 
of theme, there is the title that is the text of 
the story. This kind of title issues out of the 
story itself and is indicative of the trend 
of the writer’s thought. Apt illustrations 
are found in the following: 

“The Dreams of Age and Youth,” Ad- 

rienne Cambry 

“The Last Shall Be First,” John Taintor 

Foote 

“Success and Artie Cherry,” Zona Gale 

“Too Fat to Fight,’ Rex Beach 

“Thou Art the Man,” Edgar Allen Poe 

“Change of Venue,” Hascal T. Avery 

Another good title may be obtained by 
naming, either directly or indirectly, the 
inanimate object that gives a story its chief 
interest : 

“The Gold Bug,” Edgar Allan Poe 

“Mrs. Drainger’s Veil,” Howard Mum- 

ford Jones 

“The Enchanted Hat,” Harold MacGrath 

“The House On the Bay,” Harry Esty 

Dounce 
“Wimpole’s Chair,” Archibald Marshall 
“The Bouquet of Saxifrage,” Henry 
Franz 

A title that comes much nearer to per- 
fection is the one that is not only sug- 
gestive but which gives rise to speculation: 

“To the Bitter End,” Richard Matthews 

Hallet 
“Under a Wine Glass,” Ellen N. LaMotte 
“A Dose of His Own Medicine,” J. 
Frank Davis 

“The Wrists On the Door,” Horace Fish 

“$ XX,” Frank R. Adams 

“The Obliterating Multitude,” Ed Cohn 

Perhaps the ideal title is the one that is 
so original, so striking, and so suggestive 
of the extraordinary, the mysterious or the 
weird, that the reader’s interest and curi- 


osity are raised to the highest pitch. This 
kind of title, needless to say, is especially 
appropriate for stories of mystery and sur- 
prise: 

“The Phantom Alibi,” Frederick Irving 

Anderson 

“The Yellow Typhoon,” 

Grath 
‘Jungle Laughter,” Wills Levington 

Comfort and Zamin Ki Dost 

“The Waltzing Mouse,” Herman How- 

ard Matteson 

“Red Magic,” Heywood Broun 

“The Invisible Pyramid,” Mildred R. 

Cram F 

Originality in title-writing, however, has 
its limitations, as has already been observed. 
No one but the initiated would be stirred 
by such titles as “Arabella Upon Setebos” 
(Marjorie Benton Cooke), “Good Luck, 
and Keep Your Nose. Down” (Gordon 
Dugo) and “Un Moros Doo Pong,” (Edna 
Ferber). These titles are not only unin- 
telligible to the average reader but they are 
likely to make him think that the authors 
are poking fun at him—a dangerous pro- 
ceeding. 

As in the case of the story that is largely 
influenced by an inanimate object, an at- 
tractive title for a character study may be 
obtained by adhering strictly to the dom- 
inating figure: 

“Tennessee’s Pardner,” Bret Harte 

“Sheriff ‘Baby’,” Frederick Niven 

“Happy Kate,” James Francis Dwyer 

“Miss Plum-Blossom of Limehouse,” 

Thomas Burke 

“Josh Stebbins, Rover,” A. D. Temple 

“The Daughter of Hurricane Bob,” Har- 

ris Dickson 

“Miss Lulu Bett,” Zona Gale 

And when the principal “character” is 
other than a human being: 

“Pope’s Mule,” Frank Condon 

“The Witch Cat,” Warren W. Brown 

“Wapi, the Walrus,” James Oliver Cur- 

wood 

“The Emperor’s Ghost,” Irene Temple 

Bailey 

“White Fang,” Jack London 

“The Yellow Goat,” Ben Hecht 

The world is always on the lookout for a 
chuckle or a laugh, for which reason hu- 
morous stories, as well as character studies, 
should, in the title, bear the imprint of their 
quality: 

“Fowl Play,” Ian Hay 


Harold Mac- 
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“When Finn Meets Finnegan,” Victor 
Shawe 
“Pigs Is Pigs,” Ellis Parker Butler 
“The Wages of Cinema,” H. C. Witwer 
“Laugh That Off,’ Samuel G. Camp 
“The Jumping Frog,” Mark Twain 
Exclusive of the three exceptions noted, 
the foregoing are illustrative of the most 
important kinds of titles that meet with the 
requirements imposed by the standards of 
literary perfection. But in a study of this 
kind consideration of the bad as well as 
of the good is desirable, and we find that 
there are as many varieties of defective 
titles as there are of the other kind. The 
one most to be avoided, perhaps, is the 
hackneyed or commonplace title. The fol- 
lowing, for example, not only fail to tell 
the reader anything, but have been so over- 
worked that they have become worn out. 
Two of them at least have been used hun- 
dreds of times: 
“An Awakening,” Sherwood Anderson 
“Long, Long Ago,” Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett 
“For Art’s Sake,” Emanuel Haldeman- 
Julius 
“The Heart of a Woman,” Wilbur Daniel 
Steele 
“Dust and Ashes,” Camilla E. L. Kenyon 
“Nothing Succeeds Like Failure,” John 
Holden. 
Eschew, also, the obvious: 
“The Story Told by a Purim-Rabbi,” 
Isaac Loeb Perez 
“How Violet Lost Her Sense of Humor,” 
Alice Duer Miller 
“Dialogue Between a Man and a Dog,” 
Anton Pavlovich Chekhov 
“Mother’s Excitement Over Father’s Old 
Sweetheart,” Bess Streeter Aldrich 
One-word titles, as well as all others that 
have no particular significance, should also 
be avoided: 
“Love,” Louise Elizabeth Dulton 
“Truth and Mercy,” Eda May Evans 
“Redemption,” Caradoc Evans 
“Music,” Lisle Bell 
“The Promise,” Walter de la Mare 
“The Lesson,” Lucie Delarue-Madrus 
Refrain from the extreme and sensational 
title: 
“The Gallopin’ Kid Stages a Holdup,” 
Range Rider 
“A Race Between Life and Death,” James 
Francis Dwyer 


“The Terrible Four With Henrietta,” 
Katharine Parrott Gorringe 
“The Curse of Red McNiel,” James P. 
O’Brien 
“My ‘Affair’ With Jimmie,” Lilian Bell 
“The Music of Hell,” Lowell Otus Reese 
Avoid also the use of “adventures,” or 
“exploits” or any similar word except in titles 
of series of related stories. Such verbiage as 
“The Story,” “Tale,” “Diary,” “Dream,” 
“Courtship,” and “Experience of So-and- 
So,” should also be avoided, as should any- 
thing that is trashy, depressing or offensive. 
Steer clear of the risque, too, unless writing 
for a magazine that likes it. A few of them 
do, but the better class magazines do not. 


A title is an advertisement. If it is prop- 
erly to represent a story, it must strike the 
keynote of the writer’s thought in an at- 
tractive, engaging and original manner. 
Which means that a title, like a story, must 
be forged in the fires of imagination and 
tempered with good judgment. 





THE FOUNDATION OF 
“COMMAND” 


As Chief Engineer of a great passenger 
liner, William McFee, the author of “Com- 
mand,” “Captain Macedoine’s Daughter,” 
“Aliens,” and “Casuals of the Sea’ nat- 
urally sees the sales agents of the various 
companies selling supplies that go into a 
steamship’s engine room. In meeting Mr. 
McFee they always follow the old sales 
axiom of appealing to the prospect through 
some special interest of his. 

“Tt seems to have become good form with 
these gentlemen,” says Mr. McFee, “to ad- 
vance as one of the first steps in their sell- 
ing approach some polite inquiries as to 
my literary life. This apparently is good 
sales talk.” 

A friend of the author was present re- 
cently when a salesman picked up “Com- 
mand,” a copy of which had miraculously 
escaped the predatory hands of McFee’s 
shipmates and lay unprotected on the settee. 

“This looks like an interesting book,” 
said the salesman. “Upon what is it 
based ?” 

Mr. McFee’s eyes lighted for a moment 
and he replied, 

“Largely upon Webster’s Unabridged.” 
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HOW TO BREAK INTO ADVERTISING 


By Dorr Mangood. 


HERE are several methods by which 

which a man or woman can get into 
the advertising business. Many books on 
advertising have approached the subject, 
but seem to meet it only at its weakest 
point, advising the usual methods of either 
finding employment with an agency, or get- 
ting a job with a company that advertises. 
There are, however, unusual openings 
into the field. Frankly, these methods are 
not the easiest, but if persisted in, will cer- 
tainly bring results. 

One plan is this: Go through your daily 
newspaper, pick out an ad, and deliberately 
sit down to grind out copy that is better than 
that in every way. Fret and sweat, until you 
achieve. When you are certain that your 
ad reads better, smoother, and more con- 
vincing than the one in the newspaper, send 
it to the company with a little note, saying 
you hope this piece of copy will fall in with 
their needs, or something like that. Enclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope for return. 
If they like the copy they will accept it and 
send you a check. They may ask you to 
come and prepare other ads for them, and 
pay you in a lump sum for all. They may 
even offer you a permanent job. Or— 

They may, and most likely will, send 
your stuff back. They may send it back in 
a week, or a month, or they may send it back 
so quickly you'll think you did not send it 
out at all. Sometimes they will fail to send 
it back altogether. And other times they 
will use your work, and forget that you ever 
sent it to them. These things happen. Re- 
member that the reasons for sending your 
stuff back may be varied. They may have 
their accounts handled by an agency, or 
they may have a good copy man of their 
own, or their advertising campaigns have 
been outlined for many months in advance. 
But if you are convinced that your stuff is 
good, stick. He who has a weak heart, or is 
easily discouraged, or wants to make a 
million in the first year, had better keep 
away from advertising. 

My own records show that I sent out 
forty-six pieces of copy before one was ac- 


cepted. Those were black, black days. You 
must be a sticker to win in any game, and 
advertising is no exception. 

Well then, when you send out your first 
advertisement, do not wait to learn of its 
fate. Write another, and another, and send 
them out. Keep the mails busy; but be sure 
every ad you send out is the very best you 
can squeeze out of your pen, or pound out 
ot your typewriter. 

Another good, breaking-in stunt is to 
write a strong, persuasive circular-letter, 
and send copies of it to a hundred store- 
keepers in your town. In it, tell them what 
a wonderful letter writer you are; how 
every paragraph you pen simply hypnotizes 
people to buy. Offer to write them each a 
circular that will bring most gratifying re- 
sults to every one of them. Tell them you 
have done it for others, and can do it for 
them. Make them believe that your circu- 
lars can build up a paying business of drink- 
ing cups in Sahara. This calls for a little 
initial expense, but the first order will 
cover it, and succeeding orders will all be 
profit. After you have assured yourself 
that you have no more to expect from the 
hundred store-keepers, circularize the next 
hundred, and the next. It will take a little 
courage, expense, faith and patience; but 
it is worth while. A great deal depends 
upon your own circular. They will all con- 
sider it a model of your work. Make it 
quite the best you can do. 

In my own case, this procedure was not 
quite so heart-breaking as the previous plan 
I mentioned. I got four replies to my first 
hundred circulars, asking for more informa- 
tion and references. 1 was determined to 
get the business of these four store-keepers. 
I acted just as if | had received orders from 
them, and wrote them four circulars,—letters 
to the public from a shoe store, a grocery 
store, a men’s furnishing establishment, and 
a dressmaker’s. I sent these circulars to 
the four stores, enclosing a note saying’ that 
the best way to meet their requests for in- 
formation was to send them concrete ex- 
amples of the service I had to offer them. 
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I stated that if the specimen letters were 
acceptable, they could use them and pay 
what they thought was deserving. I re- 
ceived only one letter back; and the three 
checks that came later totaled twelve 
dollars. 

Every town has some sort of directory 
of its manufacturers. Good use can be 
made of this for advertising purposes. 
Manufacturers need circulars, letters of all 
kinds, ads, booklets, catalogues, etc. Intro- 
duce yourself and your sterling qualities to 
these manufacturers, send them specimens, 
make them feel certain that without your 
efforts in their behalf they are losers. Some 
orders will eventuate. 

Observation is an open door to adver- 
tising. I once saw a small, inadequate 
“stick-up” in a window, apprising the 
passers-by that a new store would open in 
a few days. I at once leaned against the 


SCRIBBLERS ERRANT 
A WANDERING ESSAY 


By Anna Brownell Dunaway. 


‘FT AM one of that innumerable caravan 

who are in a state of constant journey- 
ing. “To keep on arriving,” saith the sage, 
“is better than to have arrived.” Which 
piquant bit of wisdom doubtless accounts 
for the ever-increasing number of scribblers 
errant. 

It was at the early age of seven that 1 
took in my teeth the bit of Pegasus. My 
first effort filled the household with wonder. 
And it was, in fact, a remarkable produc- 
tion, defying all precedent. For when you 
create a tale of twin heroines six months 
apart in point of age, well may long-suffer- 
ing editors take notice. It is regrettable 
that that bit of literature is no longer ex- 
tant, having been suppressed by a watchful 
parent. However, as such things do, the 
story leaked out. 

“She’s got the writing bug,” quoth a 
neighbor. “I always thought she was sort 
of queer.” 

Sort of queer! Ah, Mrs. Thomas of 
long ago, what a keynote you struck in the 
relation of scribblers to a discriminating 
public! Why is it that unless a would-be 
writer seeks refuge in Greenwich Village 


” 


nearest telegraph pole, took out a small pad 
and pencil, and wrote a few pungent words 
that carried a friendly greeting and a com- 
prehensive view of the new store’s coming 
offerings. The owner of the store liked it. 
I asked whether he intended to circularize 
the town. While he was deciding whether 
to say yes or no, | told him I would bring 
him one or two samples in a little while, and 
ran out. I came back later with two circu- 
lars, and he chose one. Two days later I 
ordered all his stationery for him and made 
a handsome commission. Later, when he 
decided to advertise in the newspapers, | 
wrote the ads for him. 

Yes, advertising may be entered by many 
and devious ways. The above practical 
ideas will suggest many other methods of 
endeavor. And with hard work, faith in 
your abilities, and infinite patience you can 
make good. 





among other legendary long-haired and be- 
smocked individuals, or loses himself in the 
impersonal labyrinth of the metropolis, he 
must needs wander about with the mark 
of the beast on his forehead? He is some- 
thing bizarre, grotesque, a Cyclops. a rara 
avis. In the village he is pointed out as 
the town freak along with such other curi- 
osities as the oldest inhabitant, the rattle- 
snake den and the circulating library. 
Scribblers errant find it extremely hard to 
live up to this reputation. If they be wild, 
it is this that has made them so. 

Later on in the course of my ill-chosen 
career I became firmly placed among the 
town’s archives by winning an essay con- 
test. My face was set toward Parnassus. 
Mrs. Thomas, however, regarded-me with 
a pessimistic eye. 

“Humph,” she disparaged, “you’d better 
of did housework. Take my Lily now. 
She’s crocheted a bedspread.” 

I had tasted blood. I found myself irre- 
vocably committed to the wandering profes- 
sion. My face assumed that “peculiar, 
vague and almost feeble-minded expression 
that one has come to associate with writers 
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in general.” Straightway, my home became 
a sort of museum. A being who volun- 
tarily elects to sit and pound a typewriter 
instead of gossipping over the back fence, 
is, I admit, an anomaly. 

“What does she do with her time?” de- 
manded disapproving Mrs. Thomases. “She 
don’t wash and she don’t sew—what does 
she do?” 

“And you got all that,” they further 
marveled, at sight of certain long, thin en- 
velopes. “Just by settin’ down a’ doin’ 
nothin’ !” 

Why explain? Between me and my 
neighbors had been built, of a sudden, a 
blank wall, impregnable as the wall of 
China. “Just by settin’ down!” And this 
after a self-imposed sentence at hard labor 
in wooing the muse. 

In the beginning, it is true, scribblers er- 
rant perpetrate many atrocities. The trou- 
ble is that we wander too far in our imagin- 
ative journeys instead of writing about the 
thing we know well. We of the west are 
prone to write about high life in the Big 
Town. And the favored ones who dine 
daily at the Knickerbocker are trying to 
depict life in the sandhills. 

The aspiring scribbler errant should 
write of life as it is—not as he imagines it. 
This is an age of realism. The kitchen sink 
in literature has the stamp of, approval. 
An onion or a cabbage may be the theme 
of a masterpiece. The day of the lurid 
cowboy yarn is past, and of the Redskin. 
And few and far between are the red- 
blooded tales of bold bad men and yak- 
faced women. 

In this realistic age, we are veering away 
from literary snobbishness. The novice 
need not write of millionaires with yachts 
and limousines and motor planes and foot- 
men and what not. The scribbler errant 
may delve into the remote past and write 
a stirring tale of his maternal grandmother 
who puffed at a corncob pipe the while she 
stirred up an Indian pudding. 

But in all justice I would say that not all 
the mistakes in current fiction are made by 
would-be writers. Many of those who have 
arrived sometimes go beyond the purple line 
of conventional word painting. Occasion- 
ally, in our best magazines, we pick up some 
lurid examples of frenzied fiction. 

There is one beginning, not as the old 
McGuffy’s readers stated, “It was a bright 
October morning,” but with the sophisti- 


cated announcement, “She took up her 
lopped life.” This might be said to be an 
arresting opening sentence. One is thrown 
into the middle of the story without having 
had the heroine’s horoscope cast at one. 
Intrigued, we read on. Her mother-in-law 
comes in and discloses “rows of dazzling 
dentistry that gave her face a look of car- 
nivorous affability.” The writer must at one 
time have been a press agent for a circus. 
“The bereft mother’s cheeks,” he further 
elucidates, “become incardined with de- 
lightful irradiation.” 

We frown at slang and dialect. We tone 
down too great levity. The “his’n” of 
Pumpkin Hollow chronicles are in bad 
taste. Yet we tolerate this: “She was in the 
flower of her exquisite youngness.” Shades 
of Elbert Hubbard! With what relief we 
turn to the simple word painting of that 
immortal artist, Charles Dickens. You re- 
call the passing of that gentle, kindly soul, 
Mr. Peggoty. “And it being high water,” 
says Dickens, of the aged fisherman, “he 
went out with the tide.” 

It is many a year since a poor but re- 
spectable editor snatched my maiden effort, 
thus plucking it as a brand from the burn- 
ing. In my years of apprenticeship, my 
dreams have faded into commonplace re- 
alism. That realism that involves the mach- 
iavellian grin of the postman as he hands 
me bulky manuscripts, the condescending 
regard of impersonal editors—and the in- 
evitable descent from masterpieces to pot 
boilers. And yet I stumble on. One can 
not help being a scribbler errant. It is like 
the chicken pox or the measles—it will come 
out. Public opinion will not stifle it. Re- 
jection slips act as fuel to the flickering 
flame. Born within you is a desire to cre- 
ate. To produce a masterpiece, even as to 
create and sustain a home, makes one second 
only to the Creator. 

So they who wear on their foreheads 
what Lamb terms, “the mark of the gift of 
God,” may journey on. Perchance they 
may not leave their own firesides—may 
never view the mountains or the sea. Yet 
their adventuring leads them into unknown 
countries and, eventually, sometimes, into 
the promised land. 

And, take it all in all, it is not a futile 
wandering. It is, rather,.a triumphal march 
of progress toward a destined end. For 
who is there to say that the spirit of a Mil- 
ton, a George Eliot or a Poe is not still 
marching on? 
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THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 


A series of articles which demonstrate practically the nature, source, uses, and 


structure of The Photoplay Plot. 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,” “The Photodrama,”’ “The Feature Photoplay,” 
“The Art of Writing Photoplays,”’ Etc. 





IV. GENERAL PLOT SOURCES 


MANS emotional life is our uncata- 
logued general source of plots. 

At first sight, this seems trite to the point 
of being untrue. But note that we have not 
said just plain, simple, everyday life, but 
emotional life. Our everyday life may be 
interesting enough to ourselves simply be- 
cause it is our life and it may be, in a less 
measure, interesting to those who are in- 
terested in us. But to those who never 
heard of us—why it would bore them to 
pieces. For instance, what does Mr. Flat 
Dweller in the city care when we tell him: 
‘__wakened at four by my youngest child, 
Roger, aged three months last Thursday. 
Roger is teething and has a rash on his neck. 
sright child for his age . etc.” Some 
people put those things in stories—as if the 
reader cared! 

We are after the emotions of men and 
the passions of people! Retail me a genuine 
emotion and IJ’ll pause to listen; ensnare 
for me a red-blooded clean passion and I'll 
sit down and stay. 

When, for instance, could that o!d man 
3rown, who lives next door, become inter- 
esting to anybody? He is so drab, so inof- 
fensive, so impersonal, so speechless—so 
deadly uninteresting! But sometimes cir- 
cumstances, Fate, accident, juxtaposition 
brings about a new relationship with old 
Brown and he becomes interesting. Sup- 
pose we discover that the beautiful young 
lady we have begun to adore is old Brown’s 
daughter? Suppose we suspect old Brown 
of the theft of our jewelry? Suppose old 
Brown should suddenly inherit a million? 
Suppose old Brown should be found dead 
in front of our door with a wound on his 
head and some neighbor should say we had 
been seen with him a few minutes before? 

For it is all a game of supposing, this 
writing of fiction, this formulating plots 
into fiction. We go along something like 


we have just done, putting plain, honest, 
simple people just like our own very selves 
together with circumstances that strike fire. 
Men and women that we know make the 
best kind of plot material—now just mix 
them up in life. That does not mean that 
we must aiways seek the most bizarre sit- 
uations. The strongest situations are the 
simplest ones. What are the strongest ties 
in life but the homeliest? Now, form them 
and try to break them! Take the happiest 
married people you know and create situ- 
ations that will tear them apart. Take a 
baby from its mother, a lover from his 
sweetheart, gold from the miser. Passion 
sparks will fly every time, if you do it well. 

Way down deep in the heart of the great- 
est nonentity among us, there is a spark 
of nobility, a symphonic chord, a sublime 
moment, a flash of greatness, a bit of God! 
Draw your character to life and then find 
the hidden vein! 

Study the plots of half the magazine 
stories and you will find them the same. 
The old, old plots dressed up in new clothes 
over and over again. There is no excuse 
for that. But if you do tell one of the old 
chestnuts, you can always get away with it 
if you will bear one thing in mind: create 
a living, breathing character and you can 
keep on telling old stories. But there will 
be something new about them, for an orig- 
inal character has his very own way of re- 
acting to given situations. No two people 
in this world will react exactly the same 
under a given dramatic pressure. 

We are speaking now of creating plots 
by the simple method of creating charac- 
ters. Can you draw character? The writer 
who cannot, has his limitations, for, let it 
be understood now, that there must be char- 
acter if there is to be a p‘ausibte story, just 
as much as there must be real people if there 
is to be real life. True fiction is the con- 
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vincing depiction of real life. For all that, 
a good plot is just as necessary as a com- 
plement in the composition of artistic Fic- 
tion and Drama. 

Put two people (characters) opposite 
each other and oftentimes you will find 
them actually building your plot for you 
by their reactions on each other. Remem- 
ber, that in drama we are ever seeking con- 
trasts, for the simple reason that drama is 
sublimated contrast. We often say, “Just 
imagine Mr. Such-and-such and Mr. So- 
and-so ever meeting each other. Wouldn’t it 
beascream?” The point being that the world 
is just full of people who react scream- 
ingly on each other. Bring some of these 
square pegs and round holes together and 
watch the fun, or the fire and fur fly!) But 
don’t forget there must be a story behind it 
all—which presupposes a plot that will mo- 
tivate your characters, engendering a read- 
er’s or an audience’s cumulative interest 
and gratifying it conclusively. 

How will it end? is the most exquisite 
question that trembles on the human tongue, 
showing man’s inherent and incessant in- 
terest in drama. When the end becomes 
known, the bubble is burst. The plot is the 
bubble that must be sustained until it has 
fulfilled its purpose and offered a vision 
in all the colors of the rainbow that will be 
unforgettable and amazing for its expan- 
siveness. 

The big thing, dear Embryo Author, is 
reading people. Have you a congenial soul 
with whom you can go about and enjoy 
people? Can you see the funny side of life, 
as it is called? Can you discriminate be- 
tween the pathetic and the pitiful, the funny 
and the humorous, the sensational and the 
interesting? Can you detect the splash of 
tears beneath the hollow laugh and the 
mocking laugh above loud gesture? Have 
you sympathy, that human _ sensitiveness 
that can detect the unborn sob and the flut- 
tering heart, truth under the shell of poverty 
and the wound under the cloud of pain? 

Can you claim Brotherhood with all men, 
women and children, regardless of race, 
religion or nationality? How interesting 
and absorbing, then, will the story of hu- 
manity be! Every group about us will be- 
come a short tale. We only need to read 
their characters to date, and our practised 
sympathetic imaginations will build a plot 
worthy of them. : 

Here is a married couple who are un- 


happy, what will make them happy; there 
is a couple who are unhappy, what will 
make them happy? There are your prob- 
lems, find a solution and you have a Plot! 
Thus a Plot is a problem—solved. Take 
any of the characters around you that you 
know—preferably always, characters that 
you know — re-create them on paper, fill 
them with a desire—if it is good, gratify it; 
if it is bad, show them where they were 
wrong and show the world where it is 
wrong to gratify it. That is a Plot, except 
that we interpose an obstacle in the way 
of gratification that shall fight to its utter- 
most before it is vanquished, whereupon 
the story is complete. 

Remember that the battles of the body 
are not sufficient, the big story is one of a 
conflict of the soul. The pound of flesh 
should properly hide the soul instinct of a 
race, the scalplock the innate cruelty of a 
nation, the stiletto the passion of a people. 
All external things shall be symbols of in- 
ternal vices or virtues. We depict the soul 
by drawing the lines of the face. Every 
man in the street at least pretends that he 
knows what the body of his neighbor is 
like and he looks to the artist to show him 
what the soul of his fellow-man is like. The 
real life of all of us—disclaim it though we 
will—is behind the mask. It is not the 
clothes in a man’s closet, but the skeleton 
that we are peeping to see. What are we 
informed when we ask, Who is that man? 
And we are told, Why, that is Mr. Smith? 
Does that really tell us Who or What he 
is? That is only what he is called by other 
men. He doesn’t even call himself that! 
But suppose one can sit down and tell all 
the others what his soul has wrought—ah, 
that is a story worth while! 

Thereby hangs the plot and the tale— 
telling who and what and wherefore is the 
man hiding behind the mask of Mr. Smith. 
If we can do it, we shall always have an 
audience. That presupposes a mastery in 
general plotting. 

In the next article we shall dissect Par- 
ticular Plot Sources under the title of 
Pregnant Plot Notes. 


PHOTOPLAY FOOTNOTES 
I have witnessed two photoplays of sup- 
poséd excellence recently and I must con- 
fess that my disappointment is greater than 
my gratification. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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IN VERSIFICATION 





By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor in the University of Cincinnati. 


T is not a crime of plagiarism for the 
beginner, the amateur, or even the full- 
fledged poet, to imitate. Aristotle has told 
us that all art is imitation, and whether 
that imitation be of Nature or of Art itself, 
makes little difference fundamentally. The 
desire to write poetry, like every desire to 
create, springs from deep longing to express 
for others what we ourselves have felt and 
seen. 
When the poet cries: 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree ._ 


Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree, 


he realizes his inability to reproduce the 
beauty of Nature. Whether or not the copy 
of Nature is adequate or 


vise the pattern of the verse he emploved 
throughout his dramas; the remarkable 
power and quality of blank verse had been 
proved by Marlowe and others. Shakes- 
peare took the materials he found at his 
disposal— they were abundant for his 
needs. Out of them he fashioned the high- 
est works of the poet’s mind. But there 
was nothing new in his mixture of old ele- 
ments, except, of course, his genius to imi- 
tate and to re-create, to refine and to sub- 
limate the materials at his hand. 

The greatest poets have consciously and 
consistently imitated both the form and the 
spirit of poets who came before them. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge wrote most of 
their best poetry in direct imitation of the 
old ballad meter. Keats gives us youthful 
imitations of Spenser, 
and Thompson writes 





satisfying, need not con- 
cern us here. But the 
fact remains that man 
must give vent to his 
feelings, that poets al- 
ways have and always 
will write poems about 
trees. In poetry one is 
best able to express and 
to keep a permanent 


before them.” 


honesty, 





“The greatest poets have consciously and 
consistently imitated the poets who came 
Professor Straus says the 
beginner should strive to 
does not mean plagairism or literary dis- 
but imitation of rhythmic form 
whereby one seeks to weave his own theme 
after the pattern of a master. 
takes up various verse forms which the be- 
ginner may profitably study. 


his whole fantasy, The 
Castle of Indolence, in 
the form and manner of 
the same poet. Prac- 
tically every singer in 
verse has echoes of the 
songs sung before his 
days; indeed, one of the 
most excellent compli- 


imitate. This 


This article 








record of his experience 
—though the poem be 
but an imitation or copy of the original 
experience. Poetry, then, is essentially a 
re-creation, rather than the creation of some- 
thing intrinsically new. A poem is always 
a copy—of Nature, or of feeling; or of 
poetry itself. 

To take an example from an allied art, 
the drama—Shakespeare’s plays, although 
they are the supreme dramatic masterpieces 
of our literature, are not unique, nor do 
they differ essentially from other dramas of 
their time. Shakespeare never invented a 
single plot of his own; every one of his 
plots may be traced to older plays, to tales, 
or to chronicles. Shakespeare did not in- 
vent the dramatic form or structure of his 
plays; the type had been fixed by writers 
who preceded him, and he merely followed 
in their footsteps. Shakespeare did not de- 


ments we can pay a poet 
is to say that he catches 
at times the style or the manner of a Milton, 
a Shelley, or a Burns. Of course, direct 
plagiarism or literary dishonesty is always 
unspeakably low and vicious; thieving is 
thieving, whether it be of property or of 
words. But surely it is not unethical to 
profit by the spiritual and poetic experiences 
of others and to incorporate all that is best 
in the making of one’s own individual crea- 
tion. Truly, the greatest genius is he who 
makes use of the best and the most sources. 

Rudyard Kipling has told us that when 
he gets the tune of a poem in his head, his 
poem is fifty per cent. completed. This 
tune or cadence or rhythm furnishes the 
pattern on which to weave the poet’s vari- 
ous thoughts and feelings. An architect 
would not attempt to build a house without 
a plan, nor should the poet, who is also a 
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builder, seek to make his songs without 
some definitely-conceived pattern. 

And now let us consider some of these 
verse forms which have been employed by 
the master poets, and which can profitably 
be imitated, re-employed, and re-created. 

Perhaps the simplest and easiest of pat- 
terns is the octo-syllabic couplet, consisting 
of lines of eight syllables rhymed. There 
could be no more stimulating exercise than 
to read and re-read, to study and re-study 
the marvelous effects that Milton achieves 
by means of this simple meter in his poems, 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. Observe how, 
by constant variety of accents, by vowel and 
consonant sequence, and by skilful pauses, 
he creates a haunting and varied music that 
fits an ever-changing mood. Notice the 
light airiness and tripping quality of the 
following passage from L’Allegro: 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks and wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe. 


Contrast this with a passage from // Pen- 
seroso with its solemn sweep and meditative 
quiet : 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy-proof. 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

The point to be especially noted is that, 
although in both passages the same metrical 
structure is employed, the two moods are 
precisely opposite. Such accomplishment 
can come from only a deeply emotional 
power to transform words into harmonies 
of the heart. Therefore let the young 
writer steep himself in the spirit of a Mil- 
ton that he may learn to think and write 
in melodies appropriate to his thought and 
feeling. He may make his own the tunes 
or rhythms of a master, and then build on 
this pattern his own thoughts and fancies. 

Another’ useful and comparatively easy 
medium is the Heroic Couplet. This form 
consists of ten-syllable lines, rhymed: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
—Porr, Essay on Man. 

For concise, pointed, or didactic expres- 
sion, this form is particularly effectice. The 
sense is complete with each couplet, and the 
lines are said to be end-stopped. A little 
study of Pope’s Essay on Criticism and 
Essay on Man will show the student how 
adequately Pope uses the heroic couplet for 
subject-matter of the most logical exact- 
ness or for the most satirical invective. 
Here, then, is a kind of poetry, springing 
not from the heart but from the head, ap- 
pealing not to the emotions but to the intel- 
lect. The poet who desires to write this 
kind of verse will do well to make an inten- 
sive study of Pope—to understand his 
method and manner and to imitate the feli- 
cities of his style. 

Oddly enough, this same meter may be 
used for the expression of the most lyric 
or the most dramatic material. Observe in 
the following selection from Keats how the 
sheer loveliness of sound makes for a quiet 
beauty : 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. : 
—Endymion. 


In Browning, on the other hand, we find 
a keen sense of the dramatic, with the in- 
terest on the situation rather than on the 
sound-value of the lines: 

That’s my last Duchess, painted on the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 

Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will’t please you sit and look at her? 

—My Last Duchess. 

It is significant that in both of these ex- 
amples the rhyme-emphasis tends to become 
lost. In the first, the rhyme simply en- 
riches the general tone. In the second, the 
rhyme is skilfully concealed and serves no 
obvious function. In contrast to the end- 
stopped lines, in verse where the sense is 
variously drawn out from line to line, as in 
Keats and Browning, the lines are said to 
be run-on. 

These three examples, all in precisely the 
same meter, illustrate how different poets 
achieve totally different effects owing to 
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their peculiar poetic temperament or to the 
purpose in hand. It therefore behooves the 
student to familiarize himself with the 
masters. From this simple threefold ex- 
ample, we have discerned and caught the 
spirit of three diverse types of poetry—di- 
dactic, lyric, and dramatic. 

One of the most useful and universally 
employed verse forms is the so-called ballad 
quatrain: 

There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was. she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o’er the sea. 


This stanzaic pattern has had a long and 
interesting history from earliest English 
poetry to the present day. Whenever the 
poet desires to write of the elemental emo- 
tions or of those experiences with the flavor 
of the soil, there are no better models than 
those afforded by ancient balladry. The 
naive simplicity of ballad structure and 
ballad spirit is as effective today as in the 
remote past. It is true that the imperious 
Dr. Johnson ridiculed the ballad form by 
reducing its simplicity to the absurd in the 
following quatrain: 

I put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand, 


And there I met another man, 
Whose hat was in his hand. 


But Wordsworth revealed the fallacy of 
Dr. Johnson’s criticism by placing beside his 
naive lines the last poignant stanza of The 
Children in the Wood: 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
Went wandering up and down; 


But never more could see the man 
Approaching from the town. 


A moment’s comparison gives the real 
distinction, not only between true and false 
balladry, but between true and false poetry. 
Where the subject-matter is worthless, the 
poetry is worthless. Where things deeply 
pathetic expressed in simple terms awaken 
a universal appeal, the poetry is genuine 
and worthy to be remembered. Words- 
worth himself employed the ballad form in 
many of his tenderest lyrics. The student 
will do well to give his days and nights to 
the study of Wordsworth’s calm simplicity 
and earnest feeling as found in his Lyrical 
Ballads. These little lyrics are miracles of 
high imaginative power revealed through 
the simplest of verse forms, as in the fol- 
lowing : 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Besides the springs of Dove, 


A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


An effective variation of this form is the 
In Memoriam stanza, so-called from its 
familiar use by Tenyson: 

I hold it true, whate’er befall; 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


Here the rhymes occurring in the first 
and last lines make for a melody announced 
at the begining and completed at the end, 
while the rhyming inner lines pleasingly 
suspend that completion. 

Another favorite form is the elegiac qua- 
train, famous from its use by Gray in his 
Elegy. Written in a Country Churchyard: 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

This measure attempts to render in Eng- 
lish “the solemn alternation of passion and 
reserve, the interchange of imploring and 
desponding tones, that is found in the Latin 
elegiac.”’ 

An interesting quatrain which has been 
much admired is that so admirably em- 
ployed by Fitzgerald in his Paraphrase of 
the Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 

Yet ah, that Spring should vanish with the rose! 
That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should 
close! 


The nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah, whence, and whither flown.again, who knows! 


Ah, Love! could you and I with him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mold it nearer to the heart’s desire! 


For the expression of crisp or mellow 
philosophic thought this form cannot be 
surpassed. 

The student should imitate the meter and 
the spirit of these simpler forms until he 
has mastered the fundamental difficulties 
of technique and achieved something of the 
rudiments of style. The art of writing 
poetry is not a gift out of the middle air, 
but a matter of long practice, of patient 

(Continued on page 24) 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 


TL 


By La Touche Hancock. 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little stroll in the 


Garden of Memory, 
are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember 


gr 





NHE game of making personal New 
. Year’s resolutions has almost entirely 
disappeared. New Year’s resolutions, like 
keeping a diary, are out of date, and the 
pastime is only indulged in nowadays by 
those extraordinary people who keep ac- 
counts, or a penwiper. However, if you 
don’t personally make good resolutions, 
there is no particular reason why your 
friends shouldn’t. I wish some of my 
friends would, and stick to them. 


I wish, also, that some writers who favor 
me with their productions would make good 
resolutions, and likewise adhere to them. 
For instance—I won’t use surnames, for I 
have, like the up-to-date flapper, got into 
the habit of calling people by their first 
names after having known them but half an 
hour—for instance, there is Mary. Mary 
insists on writing “through,” as “thro,” and 
“though” as “tho,” and “night” as “nite’”— 
a most horrible looking word—and so on. 
Will she kindly make a resolution not to 
do so, and so save me and nearly every 
editor the trouble of changing these spell- 
ings for her? And—to lump them all to- 
gether—why don’t Alfred, Bert, Jack, Al, 
Jane, Eliza, Mayme, and a hundred others, 
make up their minds not to be poetasters? 
Why are they always in love —in their 
poems? Why do they always (I’m sure) 
count their syllables on their fingers, and 
write verse suitable only to garden inter- 
views between men and maidens, re- 
spectively fourteen feet, and twelve feet 
high? (Evidently they don’t know that | 
am small of stature!) And, lastly, why 
doesn’t Bettina, who I know will one day 
become somebody in the public eye, send me 
more of her lovely poems, so that I can 
enrich her purse as well as my own? | 
wish she would make a perfectly good reso- 
lution on New Year’s day to do so. 

* * * * * 


And one resolution I would advise every 
writer to make, and that is not to become a 


where bloom the flowers of experience, 


bitter and sweet—where the saddest words 


humorist. In this country once a humorist, 
always a humorist. You cannot get rid of 
the imputation. If you are a commuter, 
your friends will meet you in the morning 
with “Hullo, good morning —ha, ha!” 
You’re a peripatetic joke, whether you like 
it or not. You mustn’t have any serious 
thoughts, or religion. It simply isn’t al- 
lowed. You’re a public fool, and you must 
forever wear the cap and bells. I remem- 
ber writing a serious poem, which was ac- 
cepted and published by Munsey’s Maga- 
sine. It ran thus: 


My ways are old, and they’re out of date; 
I sadly think of the times that were; 
This age is rapid, and will not wait, 
And my old-world legs are a feeble pair. 
The year is starting, but let me stay, 
For I’m in the yellow leaf and sere; 
I’ve lived my life, and had my day; 
Leave me behind in the old, old year! 


As the last chime booms, and sadly dies, 
The bells ring out with a cheery peal, 

And I stand and list to the welcoming cries, 
But their note of joy I cannot feel, 

For Time’s in haste and his pace too fast, 
And I—well, I would be restful here; 

So leave me behind in the dead, dead past, 
Leave me behind in the old, old year. 


I thought this rather pretty and showed it 
to my stenographer—beg pardon, my secre- 
tary. She read it, and laughed, saying, 
“You couldn’t have written that.” Well, 
I did, but as I was supposed to be a humor- 
ist, she couldn’t for the life of her give me 
credit for being serious. 

* *K * * ok 

Coleridge (1 think) says that poetry must 
be music, or sense—if possible, both. It 
rarely is. For example, once on a time 
I wrote a few lines of verse, which I sub- 
mitted to an editor the minute he came back 
from luncheon. They were accepted. 
When they appeared, | tackled my editor. 
“Do you know what on earth those lines of 
mine mean?” I asked. “No,” he replied, 
“but I was hoping you might know.” I 
confessed I didn’t. “Well, no matter,” 
smiled he, “they look mighty pretty.” They 
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did, and were musical, too, though I have 
never been able to discover the slightest 
bit of sense in them. A lady friend, after 
reading them, informed me that they were 
the product of my subconscious self. Very 
likely. One never knows what that little 
demon is up to. I append these lines, and 
will give, (if in funds), a prize of Five Dol- 
lars to anyone, who can unravel their mean- 
ing. I can’t. 
Brocades shall breathe, and arabesques 

Shall be instinct with soul; 
Designs run riot with grotesques, 

And jacinth fill the bowl. 
O’er moonlit cloisters Merlin’s spell 

Shall brood in peacefulness, 
And every scene a dream foretell 

Of fabled Lyonesse! 

* * x x * 

\ little advice. Never tear up manu- 
scripts, unless they are purely ephemeral, 
and not even then, sometimes. A Sunday 
editor accosted me on the street, asking 
whether I had any verse acceptable to him. 
| was diffident. He insisted — rather 
cruelly —that I must have a trunk full 
of rejected manuscript. I had. Well, 
would I send him some of them? I would, 
and did. The next Sunday, to my absolute 
astonishment, a dozen of my verses, and 
by no means short verses, either, appeared 
in the paper he was editing, and he paid me 
for them, too. 

* * * * * 

Sut editors are very rarely in need of 
poetry. A deus ex machina, for whose 
opinion about verse I hadn’t, and haven’t, 
the slightest respect, showed me galley on 
galley of verses, which he had accepted and 
paid for. “There is a thousand dollars’ 
worth of verse on those galleys,” said he, 
“and heaven only knows when they will be 
published.” Some time after that he sent 
for me. His boss intended to bring out 
1 new — somewhat technical — magazine. 
\Vould I write the initial poem? It was a 
nagazine devoted to the railroad world. 
\Vhat did I know about trains? Very little, 
and that little I would give worlds to forget. 
it appeared, therefore, that I was the very 
nan for the job. I went to work and 
evolved out of my imagination some fifty 
ines about a train going at full speed 
hrough town and country. Later I was 
summoned to the editor’s presence. ‘‘The 
poem is all right,” said he, “but you have 
rrought the train to a stop.” I smiled. 
Surely it must stop some time, somewhere. 
Not at all,” he replied, “the train must 


go on forever.” I altered the poem, and, 
as far as I know, that train is still running. 
The magazine isn’t! 

a * * * * 

And here is the corollary. For that poem 
of fifty lines the editor insulted me very 
lightly by sending me a check for Five Dol- 
lars. When I expostulated, he replied that 
the magazine was new, and he could not at 
the moment afford to pay me any more. 
He would, however, see that it was made 
up to me later on. It never has been, but 
as this happened some fifteen years ago, 
I still have hopes of a further remu- 
neration. 

* * * * * 

To change the menu for a moment. A 
lady writer asked me the other day to tell 
her truly and honestly what might be the 
matter with her manuscript. I gave a really 
true and honest criticism. “You write for 
effect,” said I, rather bluntly. “Why not 
write as you talk?” “Of course,” I hastened 
to add, “not so volubly, perhaps. And don’t 
cram your manuscript full of quotations and 
proverbs. Don’t”—I threw up my hands— 
“well, for goodness’ sake, be natural.” I 
exp:ained that crowding one’s manuscript 
with quotations was old-fashioned and 
amateurish. Proverbs—well, one proverb 


‘can generally be upset by a sister proverb. 


I recall being in dire distress, and applying 
to a man fora ten-dollar loan. He declined, 
saying I had made my bed, and must lie in 
it. I told him, knowing that I would not 
get the loan, that he was an idiot. There 
were plenty of other beds about the city 
just as good, and, maybe, cheaper. A year 
afterwards he came to me, and asked me to 
lend him Ten Dollars. I took a beautiful 
revenge. | lent him the money. He is still 
—very still—my debtor! 
* * * * * 

This leads up to my universal wish. | 
wish you all “A Happy New Year, ha! ha!” 
By this I mean, I hope that for the next 
twelve months you will have more smiles 
than tears, and that, whether a humorist or 
not, you will find many a bouquet of flowers 
amongst the ever-growing grass! 





NEXT MONTH 


THE OPENING OF THE 
SHORT STORY 


By James Knapp Reeve 
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HOW TO BE A 


A Series of Articles Dealing With this New Branch of the 
Newswriter’s Profession. 


By Harry V’. Martin. 


“LEGITIMATE” 


PRESS AGENT 


THEATRES AND OTHER BRANCHES OF 


AMUSEMENT PUBLICITY 


REAKING into the ranks of publicity 
agents for the speaking stage is 
harder than getting a job with the movie 
companies and theatres. Theatrical mana- 
gers adhere to the belief that their press- 
agents must be conversant with affairs of 
the stage; the movie people are not so 
particular. 

A majority of the publicity directors for 
the big producers of legitimate plays have 
been dramatic editors. Working under the 
publicity directors is a staff of advance 
agents, one for each show. Up to a few 
years ago, the advance agent was an elo- 
quent person who had “talked himself into 
his job” and held on to it by the sheer gift 
of gab. With a story written by the pub- 
licity director in New York, containing 
blank spaces to be filled in with the names 
of the city, theatre and the dates, this arch- 
imposter would stride into an editorial room, 
a la General John G. Pershing, gaze in 
scornful sympathy at the poor boobs pound- 
ing away on typewriters or slaving at the 
copy-desk, and then with an ear-pounding, 
“Why, hel-lo, old man; delighted to see 
you once more!” would slap the dramatic 
editor on the back, hand him a cigar and 
several stories and take him out to lunch at 
the show’s expense. 

When they had gone, the youngest cub 
reporter would gasp, “Is that the owner 
of the paper?” and the hungry-looking as- 
sistant city editor would reply, “Hell, no! 
Just another of those press agents! 
He gets a hundred a week and railroad fare 
an’ they gimme thirty-five!- An’ he can’t 
write a line!” 

Often the advance-agent had a “drag” 
and was either a relative or close friend of 
the producer. Once in a great while, a real 
press-agent came along. The dramatic edi- 
tor felt like kissing him. 

It is a pleasure to know that the fake 
advance agent has passed out; where he 





has gone, nobody knows or cares. Traces 
of him are now and then found by the mo- 
tion picture editor in the copy sent from the 
movie studios at Los Angeles or headquar- 
ters in New York. 

A new type of advance-man now visits 
the newspapers; joyfully he is greeted. He 
is a quiet, newspapery chap, who writes 
much and talks little. May he have ten 
children, all advance-agents. 

The new advance-agent does not attempt 
to “go over the head” of the press-agent 
for the theatre but accompanies him on 
visits to the dramatic editors. Generally he 
gives his “dope” to the house press-agent 
and then leaves town. The theatre press- 
agent takes the “canned” stories supplied 
him and revises them to fit the needs of his 
individual paper. 

Also, the house press-agent must not 
overlook an opportunity to put over special 
stories—those not found in the amusement 
columns—and he is invested with the duty 
of getting out the program. The advance- 
agent, as a rule writes the advertisements, 
anyway the important ones, for the Satur- 
day and Sunday before the show opens. 

Managers of the Keith vaudeville theatres 
write their own publicity from material 
furnished by the publicity representative in 
New York. Other vaudeville circuits have 
both managers and press agents for their 
houses. The Keith interests have found it 
good policy to combine the jobs. 

Advance-agents for burlesque shows are 
being abolished. Every burlesque theatre, 
though, has a press-agent and stuff is sent 
him from headquarters at New York. 

In the show business, one doesn’t have to 
be as particular to state facts as in othe: 
callings. One of the most successful press 
agents in our city has been doing publicity 
for a vaudeville house and also a burlesqu: 
theatre for years. During that period he 
has written hundreds of interviews with 
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actors without going to the trouble of seeing 
them. With one accord the actors say the 
interviews were “beautiful,” exactly what 
they would have said under the circum- 
stances. 

This would never do in the legitimate, 
however. There, the press-agent would at 
least submit the story to the actor for ap- 
proval, even though the interview be im- 
aginary. You can picture for yourself what 
would happen to the publicity person who 
“interviewed” Ethel Barrymore, David 
Warfield, Minnie Maddern Fiske, and Otis 
Skinner without their knowledge. 


Circus Publicity 


He who writes publicity for a circus or 
a zoo has a “snap.” News about wild ani- 
mals is always interesting. It also is easy 
to “fake.” The circus press agent has a 
unique system of handling the newspapers. 
He drops into a town and gives the editor 
a slip of paper one column wide, on which 
the story has already been printed. Blank 
spaces are left for inserting the name of 
the town and the dates. 

As few papers send reporters to “cover” 
circuses, these stories are frequently enough 
to answer the purpose, since the same story 
is not given to two different papers. 

Most circuses have very good press- 
agents. 

Ofttimes the very finest kind of publicity 
is of the indirect variety —that which 
doesn’t come to the newspapers through 
the press-agent channels. 

The “new” press-agent always “hits ’em 
in the eye,” coming right out and saying 
that a lion escaped from Hokum and Soak- 
um’s circus and was caught by his trainer 
before anyone in the crowd could see the 
beast. When the press-agent calls up the 
newspapers, they give him what is popularly 
known as the “raspberry” or “horse laugh” 
and do not mention the supposed oc- 
currence. 

A skilful publicist will “set his stage” 
and telescope the news into an exciting 
series of events. He will get a toothiess 
old lion and arrange to have him released, 
on the first day of the circus. Uninten- 
tionally—oh, sure !—he will see that an un- 





usually large number of passes are given 
the newspaper people. 

Then—the poor old lion will be liberated. 
There is always danger that some reporter 
with a sense of humor will write a funny 


story about the incident; that he won’t 
be thrilled at all. That knocks the sensa- 
tional angle out of the story, but doesn’t 
kill it. Besides, a comic description of the 
incident may attract nearly as much atten- 
tion as an account of a more serious affair 
and will be remembered longer. 

Once upon a time, a herd of elephants 
was freed at Carthage, a suburb of Cincin- 
nati, at the suggestion of a circus press- 
agent. It was on a Sunday morning. The 
leader of the herd rumbled away, followed 
by his half-dozen partners. Finally, after 
terrorizing the town, they halted at a colored 
church where prayer meeting was in prog- 
ress. The preacher was in the middle of an 
eloquent sermon. “Bredderen an’ sisteren 
turn away f’um de Debbil an’ to’ards de 
Lamb,” he intoned. Just then a mighty 
elephant stuck his head through a window. 
Four of the “sisteren” fainted, the preacher 
fell from the pulpit, the flock “lammed” 
one another and “ran like the devil” in their 
frantic efforts to escape. At the front door 
they came to a crashing stop. Outside the 
door, standing sentinel, was another ele- 
phant, and nearby, another and another. 
So the congregation, in shrieking chorus, 
remained huddled inside until the pachy- 
derms decided to move. 

The story was first-page stuff for the 
morning newspapers in Cincinnati and else- 
where, as it was considered good enough 
to be sent out by the news-distributing 
services. The press-agent, an old news- 
paperman, timed the story to “break” on 
Sunday. By experience, he knew that there 
is plenty of space in the papers on Monday 
mornings and not nearly enough news to fill 
it. Had it been on Saturday or Sunday 
when the papers are filled with advertise- 
ments, the elephant story would have been 
cut down materially. 

The woman interest in this incident was 
made prominent, inasmuch as a pretty girl 
of the athletic type, a leader in the younger 
social set, mounted her horse and rode at 
the head of the posse of elephant hunters, 
never quitting the pursuit until the last 
fugitive was taken in tow. 

Another press-agent, some years after- 
ward, let loose a herd of elephants on 
Broadway, in New York City. That, too, 
was a “whale” of a tale. This ingenious 

individual engaged a room at one of 
Gotham’s most exclusive hotels and in- 
formed the manager that, as he intended 
becoming a permanent guest, he would have 
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his piano sent to his room. The “piano” 
was hoisted in the customary box up 
through a window to the hotel room. Hours 
after that, a maid who went into the room 
to clean it ran out, shrieking that she had 
seen a lion. Sure enough, it was a lion, 
ancient, decrepit, yet still able to qualify 
as an expert in the roaring line. 

When the press-agent and Old Leo were 
put out of the hotel, the story was featured 
by all the metropolitan dailies and, as the 
publicity pirate intended, reference was 
made to the theatre which employed him 
to attract attention to a certain show in this 
novel manner. 


Park and Summer Resort Publicity 


No other form of publicity is so exacting 
as that of keeping a summer resort in the 
newspapers. ‘hey who agree to handle this 
kind of work, thinking it will be deliciously 
simple, a case of writing a dozen routine 
notices, an advertisement or two, and col- 
lecting the pay envelope, need to be aroused 
from their dream. 

Park publicity wouldn’t be so bad if it 
sveren't for the outings given by organiza- 
tions. The picnics require advance notices 
and stories written in the past tense. Of a 
certainty, there will be athletic and popu- 
larity contests and football games, each re- 
sult to be printed in the newspapers. That 
necessitates your being on the scene. The 
telephone isn’t dependable. 

A press-agent who was engaged for part 
of one season by a summer resort which 
was reached by steamers was made happy 
when he lost his job because he was not on 
it enough. Then came an offer to write 
the publicity for a resort nearer town, 
reached by traction in fifteen minutes. It 
sounded good until the park manager said: 

“You must give us your time every after- 
noon and be at the park every evening.” 

The salary was to be $75 a month. In 
justice to the park manager, it should be 
added that this pay was continued the year 
‘round. In winter, it would be like finding 
money. In summer—not so good. 

A certain clever publicitor, tired of de- 
voting so much time to his resort, when 
asked why he didn’t write something about 
an outing of factory employes, replied that 
to advertise their presence would be to 
drive away from the place the “classy” 
trade. He argued so well that he convinced 
his employers he was correct. 

Park managers who extend clubhouse 


privileges to newspapermen, “run away” 
with twice as much space as the “tight- 
wads.” The cost to the park is compara- 
tively small. 


A LESSON IN VERSIFICATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


care, and of persistent effort. Aspiration 
and inspiration are achieved mostly by 
perspiration. Success in poetry, like suc- 
cess in every held of human endeavor, comes 
only to those who labor endlessly and en- 
dure. Every artist must serve his appren- 
ticeship, and for the poet there can be no 
more helpful and stimulating apprenticeship 
than that spent in devotion and imitation 
of the recognized masters of poetic art. 
[f the student-poet has originality, his cre- 
ativeness will soon manifest itself in his 
manner, in his points of view, in his 
imaginative conceptions, and in a thousand 
other ways. His initial imitations cannot 
hamper his original flights, but rather serve 
to give the poetic wings on which to soar 
to ever new and unexplored heights. 

Every poem demands a form that shall be 
peculiarly adapted to the expression of its 
own thought or emotion. Lighter pieces 
cannot be fitting!y done in long stately lines, 
nor can heavy serious thought be conveyed 
in short tripping measure. Therefore, it is 
well for the poet to know the various verse 
patterns available. English poetry is par- 
ticularly rich in forms capable of expressing 
the most trivial fancy or the profoundest 
mood. These poetic webs or patterns have 
been prepared for the poet of today by 
generations of poets dead and gone. On 
these webs can be woven ever new and 
changing colors, lights and shades, as infi- 
nitely various as is the mind of man. The 
poet may desire couplets for doggerel, qua- 
trains for sentiment, ballad measure for 
narrative, Spenserian stanza for descrip- 
tion, sonnet for elaborate thought—but for 
whatever he wishes to write, he will find an 
adequate pattern prepared. 

There is, however, one supreme obliga- 
tion. On the particular poetic loom of the 
poet’s choice, he must weave his own scheme 
of words and of ideas, of sentiments and 
of dreams. The poet, after all, is noble and 
inspiring because he is an individual soul 
And that soul must be true to itself if the 
world is to listen with a charmed ear and 
a feeling heart. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


HOW I WON SUCCESS 
a" ISS WINIFRED KIMBALL, of 


Apalachicola, Florida, has become 
nationally known through her scenario, 
“Broken Chains,” which won the $10,000 
prize in the Chicago Daily News contest 
last “year. “Broken Chains” has been 
filmed at the Goldwyn Studios. Miss Kim- 
ball in the following letter gives us an in- 
sight into the element of her success: 

“Nothing remarkable occurred during 
the four years that I assaulted the ‘Fort- 
ress of Scenario Success.’ Hence, when 
| am asked to give an account of my 
struggle, I look back upon those four 
vears and find that this ‘struggle’ stands 
out like a skeleton of some old mastodon. 
The bones are big and hard—in fact, they 
are so colossal that even my imagination 
can’t conceive of a story monstrous enough 
to make a hide for the mastodon. 

“I could never record all the work I put 
into those years; and yet I would not re- 
linquish an hour of that fatiguing effort. 
Out of that effort I have emerged with a 
knowledge of the tools of my craft. | 
really am capable of telling a story, telling 
it concisely, and telling it in pictures! | 
have succeedea ! 

“There is one remarkable feature about 
my success; that is the fact that I have 
never left my home once in my strugg’e 
for recognition—never left that little old 
village. Please understand me when I say 
that; I don’t intend to imply that I haven’t 
left Apalachicola ! 

“Quite the contrary, | have been many 
times to Chicago, New Orleans, New York, 
lacksonville, and other cities; and when | 
started on each trip I had in mind visiting 
the studio. But I never did. I was some- 
me’s guest, or else, friendly protests built a 
barricade between me and my purpose. 

“So it happened that I won that prize 
Wl by myself, with the assistance of my 
sister, whose value as a critic cannot be 
ompounded. Since then, I’ve received 


countless letters of inquiry. I have a 


market for every good story that I can 
write ! . 
“All this time I have remained in my own 


home. I have never seen a producer; | 


have never entered a studio; and I have 
never heard a single syllable as it trickled 
from the harassed lips of a director! 

“To sum it all up, success demands the 
possession of an average intelligence, with 
a willingness to use it and a determination 
to work. If you have these, ‘pull’ may 
help you; but you can do it all yourself. 
And let me tell you this: you will feel an 
elation such as you have never known 
before.” 


ARE YOU A ROLLING STONEP 


It is quite the thing these days for 
writers who have succeeded in breaking 
into print to write a magazine article about 
it, informing the perspiring but hopeful 
host who have not as yet arrived, just how 
they managed to do it. 

Unquestionably, such articles are he!pful 
and inspiring, but I have often felt that 
if the writers would tell us more about 
their mistakes than their successes, the ar- 
ticles would be more beneficial to us. With 
this in mind I shall attempt to show in this 
article why for five years I never received 
a single check, and why at the present time, 
though in no sense a writer who has “ar- 
rived,” I do manage to “cash in” occa- 
sionally. 

Once the idea of writing for the maga- 
zines took possession of me, I knew no rest 
until I got down to business. My first brain 
child was a wonderful treatise on demo- 
cratic government entitled, “The Social 
Process.” How I loved that manuscript. 
How proud I was of it! I remember the 
first time I mailed it, I had it registered for 
fear it would get lost, demanding a return 
receipt for it. 

Then I went home and figured that at one 
cent a word I could pay off the furniture. 
[hat at two cents a word I could pay the 
doctor and dry goods bill. And so on up to 
ten cents a word where my modesty com- 
pelled me to stop. I had hardly finished 
figuring before the manuscript was back. 
Just five days, to be exact. But I was not 
discouraged. There were other fish in the 
sea | thought to myself, and I sent the 
manuscript out again, this time, however, 
unregistered. 
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I then began the preparation of a weighty 
article on the subject of eugenics. Needless 
to say, it met with the same reception as the 
first. I must have sent both of these manu- 
scripts to a dozen magazines before the idea 
that there might be something wrong with 
them finally penetrated my brain. 

I therefore deemed it advisable to show 
them to a friend of mine whom I knew to 
be acquainted with the publishing business. 
He handed me a piece of advice that was 
worth its weight in gold. “My dear young 
man,” he said, “this country is full of col- 
leges, that are simply overrun with pro- 
fessors with initials after their names as 
long as the tail of a comet, and what is more 
to the point, with an expert knowledge of 
those subjects that you are trying to write 
about. Do you get me?” he asked, in con- 
clusion. 

I got him, immediately. In other words, 
when pneumonia gets a death grip on you, 
you want an experienced physician, not a 
medical student. When you want a first 
class hair-cut, you go to a barber shop, 
not to a barber college. And it is precisely 
on this principle that editors act when in 
the market for material dealing with sub- 
jects which demand exceptional knowledge 
and treatment. 

On my friend’s advice, I turned to short 
stories. My first offering at the editorial 
shrines was a detective story. Well, after 
a chase of forty-five hundred words, my 
hero finally landed his man, but by this time 
I had become so entangled in the plot that 
it took almost that many more words to 
straighten it out. Close on the heels of this 
story came another one relating the tri- 
umphant exploits of a female detective on 
the trail of white-slavers. 

After numerous trans-continental tours 
had been indulged in by these two manu- 
scripts, I sorrowfully pigeon-holed them, 
and, my imagination having been fired by 
reading of the wonderful opportunities held 
out-to scenario writers, I turned to this 
newer field of endeavor, determined to win 
fame and dollars. 

_ This time I purchased a book—one de- 
voted to scenario writing. Perusing it care- 
fully, I familiarized myself with the form 
and construction of a scenario, and with the 
meaning of such technical terms as “fade 
out,” “cut-back,” “sub-title,” ete. All | 
needed now was plots and I forthwith pro- 
ceeded to manufacture them. Somewhat 
to my surprise, for I regarded this new ven- 


ture as easier game than short-story writing, 
my scenarios came back to me. I found 
editors to be just as tough a proposition 
here as elsewhere. Nothing seemed to suit 
them. It was not long, therefore, before 
my muse was seeking a new love. 

This time it hitched itself onto a star 
and went in for poetry. But this effort was 
short lived. For a while I flooded the mails 
with my poetic effusions, but failing to 
break into the ranks of the living poets I 
soon decided that my talents did nat lie 
along that line. 

About this time I discovered, or thought 
I did at least, that there was a rich vein of 
humor lying dormant within me that only 
needed the medium of a typewriter to reveal 
itself to an appreciative world. True to my 
invariable habit of following out every 
hunch that came to me, I was soon bom- 
barding the humorous magazines with jokes, 
sketches, comic verse, etc. But outside of a 
slight increase in the postal receipts I cannot 
say that anything resulted from this latest 
outburst of inspiration on my part. Edi- 
tors were still adamant. 

I now conceived the idea of writing a 
series of short sketches in slang of noted 
historical characters. With a dozen of these 
under my arm, I visited all the editors of 
the local daily newspapers. I invariably 
received the same reply. “Of course, these 
things are pretty good,” they would all say, 
“but then — you see —there’s George Ade 
—.” At which point I would grab my 
manuscripts, put on my hat and run out of 
the office. I never waited to hear any more. 
I knew by heart just what they were going 
to say. I had already heard it from the 
newspaper syndicates. 

In this way I went on, intermittently, 
by spasms and spells, for a period of almost 
five years. Continuously jumping from 
one thing to another in an impatient desire 
to find some short-cut route to success. 
During all this time I never earned a penny 
by my writings, but I collected the finest 
assortment of rejection slips in the country. 

Probably long before this time a discern- 
ing reader will have perceived why I failed 
to break into the magazines. As for myself, 
looking back over the long road strewn with 
the wreck of rejected manuscripts, | know 
that the reason for my failure was a will- 
o’-the-wisp tendency to follow every path 
that presented itself in the wild hope that 
it would prove to be a way out of the wil- 
derness. Impatience, lack of a definite goal, 
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and a woeful need of “sticktoitiveness” 
were my besetting sins. 

I do not mean to infer that a writer can 
succeed in only one branch of writing. He 
may, by /systematizing his work, succeed 
in severaj lines, but my trouble, as I see it, 
was that/I never stayed long enough with 
any particular branch to become acquainted 
with my}mistakes. I would dip into short- 
story writing for a month, and then drop- 
ping it ¢ntirely would move on to the next 
hunch, and so on until I had made a com- 
plete ciycuit, when in about six months or 
so I would find myself back on short-stories 
again ofly to repeat the same fruitless per- 
formance. 

From) the time I changed this policy and 
instituted a less erratic program I began 
to recdive less rejection slips and more of 
the kind that you sign your name to in order 
to conpert them into cash. 

ALLISON Euray. 
| ee 
| “JUST NOTES” 

Notes! What does that word mean to 
you-+to any writer? It means a world 
of things, of places, of emotions, of ideals. 
Seale notes, notes, even a world of notes— 
probably a collection of a lifetime, perhaps 
of ng more than a year. And what of them? 
They are the pride of most followers of 
literature, the gold mine of the writer’s 
library, a kind of a material representation 
of anh active mind. 

It} has been well said that memory piays 
one|false. Yet our whole social exigencies 
rest} upon it. The same rule applies to the 
writer. The historian is adrift in an inflex- 
ible|/ mass of man’s known activities without 
his notes. The scientist finds his references 
indispensable to the success of his efforts. 
And so on down the line of constructive 
thihkers, to the advertisement writer, the 
fashion expert, the busy reporter, the writer 
of editorials, to the fictioners—the builders 
of; destinies. Each has that collection of 
reddy references peculiar to his class of 
production. 

stig it is the writer of fiction, perhaps, 
who stands out alone in a great work shop, 
where he may choose what he will. He 
mhy utilize this bench, that bench; step 
out upon the giant crane; dabble with this 
6 of machinery, that bit of machinery; 
h¢ is not tied down to well-hammered con- 
vention. He finds it pleasing and profitable 
td note the actions of all, to discard this, 
tc adapt that, and finally to incorporate the 
r¢sults into a worthy assimilation. 


Possibly I have always been fascinated 
by the word notes, yet only so far as the 
material I gathered. To one who is an ex- 
tensive reader and a keen observer, the op- 
portunity to add to his collection is great. 
1 jot them down in note book, tablet, on 
stray bits of paper, newspaper edges, even 
on wood, in fact upon any material I can 
place in my pocket or folio, sayings that are 
striking, expressions above the common- 
place, descriptions of a varied sort—most 
anything out of the ordinary, and that which 
possibly does not appeal to me just then 
but may be useful at some future date. 

Within a few years my collection has 
attained huge proportions. I listed the ma- 
terial and designated the whole as “Notes,” 
housing the file in a convenient case. In 
making entries and filing I use tablets about 
eleven by eight inches in size with the 
pages numbered, each tablet forming a new 
volume. I inscribe on each volume the 
dates denoting when the first and last en- 
tries are made. In making these entries, 
I allow a space of three lines between each, 
designating each with an original hieroglyph 
denoting a new paragraph or note, in case 
the note covers more than a single para- 
graph. Each entry is lettered according 
to the number on a page, and includes not 
only the name of the author, but also 
whence it came, giving the page, and when 
necessary, the chapter, and in case of a 
conversation, the names of the conversants, 
with the attending circumstances. I find 
that expressions of a general nature coming 
irom friends or from speakers are not of 
much practical value. Of course in the 
case of new or unused words and phrases, 
or a bit of hilarity, or a story that arouses 
the imagination toward a new trend of 
thought, they should not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed—but ali that has to do with the 
writer’s files dealing with words and 
phrases, names, humor, and plot-germs. 

I use a portable case in which I keep 
“Notes” and its auxiliary, “The Key to 
Notes.” Now a great mass of material is 
practically useless without some systematic 
method of arrangement. Notes multiply, 
volumes increase, so that it is next to im- 
possible to turn readily to what is needed 
just at the moment. 

A key! That was what I needed, so I es- 
tablished a new file which I labeled “The 
Key to Notes.” In this I placed the volume 
number, page number, the note letter, and 
the first line or gist of each entry. Then I 
subdivided the whole into sections dealing 
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with notes of a certain nature. For ex- 
ample, at present there are sixteen sections, 
dealing with all branches of life, the day, 
the night, fancy, philosophy, morality and 
spirituality, oaths and toasts, many branches 
of science, music, poetry, characteristics of 
men and women, of infants and children, 
love, dress, death, home life, business, 
progress. 

I have gathered, untiringly, notes from 
more than two thousand books and period- 
icals, from more than ten thousand news- 
papers. Of course “Notes” does not in- 
clude mechanics, statistics and the like; | 
list them elsewhere. Just now “Notes” in- 
cludes thirteen volumes of more than five 
hundred pages. Each entry is individual 
and readily found. 

One may say there would be danger of 
plagiarism, but not so. Notes are merely 
for sake of reference, guide posts of a sec- 
ondary nature. One does not collect notes 
like a collector of curios. The latter is an 
unlicensed showman; he is always in quest 
of the odd and aged, and then he places 
them where his friends may view them. 
Not so with the writer; aside from finding 
the material he unconsciously desires at his 
elbow, he is not over-anxious in dis- 
playing it. 

Notes are valuable, often indispensable. 
There is something mystical, fantastic, 
elusive, about them. They are alive; | 
am their master and companion. There 
are times when I take up a volume and 
read over them as one would his favorite 
novel or classic. 4d find them always 
responsive; I meet varied types of people, 
both fanciful and real. Notes are both 
entertaining and instructive. Put individ- 
uality into your method of collecting ma- 
terial, keep your work neat, and above all, 
select the right kind of material, and you 
will find “Notes” a stimulant to the imag- 
ination and a “very present help.” 

Lee FoyLes Ropcers. 


SAVERS OF TIME AND MONEY 


In preparing manuscripts I have discov- 
ered a few short-cuts which have proved of 
vale? and which I am glad to pass on. 

In typing manuscripts it is advisable to 
ha¥e' all pages, save the first, of uniform 
lémgth. “Until I happened onto a simple 
plan, I marked both top and bottom margins 
ofeach sheet with a tiny pencil mark which 
was ‘often overlooked. Now I put two 


sheets in at a time, which also saves the 
p:aten. The under one shows a very heavy 
ink or pencil mark across the page one inch 
from the top and another line one inch 
from the bottom. On the top line in the 
middle of the page I p!ace the number of the 
page; and when I am nearing the bottom 
[ watch for the dark line showing through 
and stop when I come to it. There will be 
the same number of lines, twenty-six, on 
each page of the manuscript and so it is 
easy to compute the length of the story. 
If [ am making a carbon copy, I cut the 
carbon sheet one inch shorter than the top 
page, and cut one square inch from the 
left-hand upper corner. Inserting both 
sheets, I place the cylinder scale on a level 
with the cut-out inch and slide to the middle 
ot the page, as if the dark lines were 
showing. 

Before taking the sheet from the machine 
[ turn it back to the top and read carefully 
for errors which may be corrected so much 
more easily then. Otherwise the page must 
be returned and the machine adjusted care- 
fully to put in a letter or two, and then 
it is often noticeable. 

I use sixty-six spaces to a line, which 
gives a good margin, setting the stops at 
{and 70. To find the center of the page, 
[ count thirty-three spaces from either end. 
Ihe center, therefore, would be at 43. To 
get a title exactly in the center, push the 
pointer to 43 and backspace one space one 
space for each two letters of the title and 
count each space between the letters as one 
letter. Then type as usual. The looks are 
improved if a double space is left between 
the words of a title. 

In addressing envelopes, insert the flap 
first and set the pointer at 20 on large en- 
velopes and at 15 on small ones. 

[ keep the carbon copy of a manuscript 
until the story is published, after which 
| use a paper clip to hold the sheets to- 
gether while I go over the bottom sheet 
with a warm iron to remove the wrinkles. 
lhen I use it for new composition which I 
do on the typewriter. Surprising how much 
paper will thus accumulate, if one has a 
book or even a few novelettes published, 
or if editors have been so careless of a 
manuscript that a new typing is necessary. 
Often the re-typing of but the first and last 
pages, howerer, will enable the manuscript 
to pass muster. 

FLORENCE MARTIN EASTLAND. 
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TIPS TO SCENARIO WRITERS 


By Wycliffe A. Hill. 


WYNHERE’S many a writer who has 
wasted months, and even years, try- 
ing to put over an impossible story—be- 
cause the producers, for fear of offending, 
did not feel that they could afford to state 
truthfully what was wrong, and to advise 
txpended on another plot. 

| Perhaps you, full of hope, have sent your 
stories out, then waited day by day for the 
letter which would tell you that you had at 
last landed—-that your ship had come in, 
your genius been recognized. Then the 
same old cut-and-dried, coldly-polite, am- 
bition-killing, printed rejection slip thank- 
ing you for submitting your story, but “We 
lare sorry that it does not just exactly fit 
our needs at this time”—the old alibi that 
sounded good when it came with your first 
rejection, but which, with succeeding turn- 
downs, made you curse the day that you 
ever tried to write a story for motion pic- 
tures—and the man, or woman, or concern, 
who first started the idea that there was 
any chance for an outside writer. 

Many was the time that I uplifted my 
hand with a holy oath, and swore that never 
again would I give any motion picture pro- 
ducer the privilege of reading one of my 
stories. In righteous indignation, I have 
even told them as much in scathing and 
denunciatory letters—and they were cruel 
and unfeeling enough not even to get ruffled 
or angry—but to still write me polite and 
genteel replies—deploring the fact that they 
could not see their way clear to buy my 
stories and inviting me to submit more! 
Just a scheme to steal my ideas! Then— 
I would simply boil over! 

But it wasn’t long until the bug was 
biting me again. I would dig up and look 
over some of the stories which had been 
rejected. As I read them they did not seem 
to be nearly so wonderful as they had ap- 
peared before. I actually discovered “holes” 
inthem! Strange I didn’t see these before! 
But they were there! Then I began to re- 
alize that there was a possibility that I was 
at least partly to blame for the rejection 
by the Producers whom I had cursed so 





that it be thrown away, and precious effort 
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roundly. The longer I studied them, the 
more I realized that I had simply made 
myself ridiculous. Why, they were full of 
holes! They lacked plot—no suspense— 
weak climax—full of blind alleys and loose 
ends — nothing but plain narrative — not 
worth stealing! 

Then I got a big idea for a pictureplay. 
They would persist in coming to me. This 
time I spent time in its development— 
and then submitted it! It sold on the spot! 
I had at last hit the bull’s eye! The picture 
was produced. My name flickered on ten 
thousand screens and shone from a hundred 
thousand billboards. My picture was in 
the papers and magazines! I accepted an 
offer as a staff writer in a big motion pic- 
ture studio, was welcomed into the fold 
of professional photoplaywrights; wrote 
other stories which were produced and got 
more publicity. 

[ have found from reading thousands of 
stories submitted by amateur writers that 
the chief fault of all of them is that they 
are narrative instead of dramatic plot. In 
most cases they are based on the events 
and life, or personal experiences of the 
author, and as Cecil B. DeMille said a few 
days ago, “It requires a combination of the 
experience of several lives or the composite 
experiences of several people, to constitute 
a drama.” That’s why the author has to use 
his or her imagination in order to construct 
a dramatic plot. 

A dramatic plot is a composite thing, be- 
ing a combination of dramatic situations 
affecting the lives of two or more individ- 
uals, and leading to a dramatic climax. 
There must be an opening complication or 
cause for action. This results in a whole 
string of dramatic situations, all of which 
bear a direct relation one to the other, and 
which are caused by this opening complica- 
tion. These dramatic situations must also 
lead to a climax, which constitutes the solu- 
tion of the opening complication. 

In a dramatic plot there absolutely must 
be a triangle—the same as there is in every 
dramatic situation. Someone wants some- 
body, or something. It may be possession, 
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relief, or revenge that is desired. There 
must be an obstacle, which stands in the 
way. This obstacle may be a person, thing, 
or condition. This means conflict. The 
thing desired may be the love, affection, 
respect or esteem of another. Or, it may 
be position, money, prestige, fame, pleasure, 
relief from sickness or oppression or dis- 
grace or imprisonment, or it may be re- 
venge that is desired. The manner in which 
the one involved goes about obtaining the 
desired thing—the character of the opposi- 
tion or obstacle, the positions or jeopardy 
which arise, and the way in which the ob- 
stacle is finally overcome and the desired 
thing obtained, constitute the plot. 

In a dramatic p!ot there must not be a 
single situation or character introduced 
which does not have some direct bearing 
on the solution to the opening complication 
and which does not advance the story 
toward the climax. 

A narrative is simply a relation of a 
series of events or incidents which are 
loosely connected, or totally disconnected. 
No sustained conflict, or thread of sus- 
pense is contained, although a very inter- 
esting story might be presented. <A great 
many novels and magazine stories are pure 
narrative. They may contain dramatic sit- 
uations, but, because they have no sustained 
relation with one another, we have narrative 
instead of dramatic plot. That is why they 
have to be re-written for the screen. 

[ have observed that many amateur 
writers attempt to crowd all the experience 
of their past lives into their stories. The 
result is that they describe a lot of dra- 
matic situations which are unrelated, in- 
stead of selecting one big dramatic climax 
and building the plot around that, with the 
aid of an active imagination. 


Market News from the Studios 


It is impossible to describe just exactly 
what the studios want in the way of a pho- 
toplay synopsis, as their requirements are 
continually changing. However, the follow- 
ing will give my readers an idea of what the 
demand is in general: 

There is very little market now for either 
western or northwest mounted police 
stories. The trend seems to be in the di- 
rection of society melodramas, mystery 
stories, and plain, simple love stories, with 
a rural background. There is also a market 
once in a while for a good sea story. Flap- 


per stories are not very much in vogue now, 
as they were some months ago, but a good 
waif story with plenty of heart interest, 
pathos, and a strong characterization, would 
find a ready sale. 


* * * * * 


There is a decided tendency among the 
motion picture producers at this time to 
produce nothing but published _ stories 
which have been taken from either maga- 
zines or novels and piays from the legiti- 
mate stage. It is a difficult matter to de- 
termine whether this is because they want 
to be protected by copyright, or that they 
wish to take advantage of the advertising 
that the story has had, or that they con- 
sider such stories which are worked out in 
more complete detail as being superior to 
the unpublished synopses. I am rather of 
the opinion, however, that the latter reason 
is the most logical one, and I believe that a 
complete detailed synopsis worked out with 
all of the little bits of business and interest- 
ing characterization, denoted by action, will 
sell much quicker than a mere synopsis of a 
plot. I do not mean to indicate, however, 
that the plot is not important, because it 
certainly is. 


Just to show you that some of the big- 
gest things in the drama often result from 
a simple idea, I might mention the fact that 
Douglas Fairbanks paid $250 to a woman 
whom I know, four years ago, for a three- 
page synopsis of a story which she sub- 
mitted to him, and which was based on the 
ancient legend of “Robin Hood.” The 
chances are that the Fairbanks Scenario 
Staff, or Mr. Fairbanks himself, simply saw 
the great possibility in the character “Robin 
Hood” and that’s why they paid the woman 
$250 for her suggestion. No doubt the 
stupendous production which Mr. Fairbanks 
has just released is totally different from the 
story written by the lady who received the 
$250. We must give Mr. Fairbanks credit 
for being honest enough to pay her for her 
suggestion when he could just as well have 
not done so—because no one has a copyright 
on “Robin Hood.” 
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SOME COMMON MISTAKES IN GRAMMAR 


A series of articles intended to help the writer in eliminating some of the 
common errors in grammatical construction. 


II. GENERAL RULES 
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OF SYNTAX E 


By Robert C. Schimmel. 


HE general principle of coherence re- 
. quires that the relation of each part 
of a work to the whole be made clear. To 
bring about this clearness it is well to bear 
in mind several rules which, though not in- 
flexible, are, in practice, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely useful. 

(1) Words related in thought should be 
placed together. As the following exam- 
ples show, any violation of this seemingly 
simple and obvious rule leads often to 
vagueness and unintended humor. 


a. An unknown man was found lying by the 
side of the road with a fractured skull. 


The phrase, “with a fractured skull” evi- 
dently belongs in thought with “an un- 
known man.” Its present position leads to 
ambiguity. It is not the road that has the 
fractured skull, but the man found lying 
by the side of the road. 

b. This button was taken from the coat which 
Archbishop Laud wore at his execution by an 
eye-witness. 

Here “by an eye-witness” belongs in 
thought to “was taken” but the present 
position links the phrase with “execution” 
and leads to an unintended meaning. Laud 
was not executed by an eye-witness as the 
sentence seems to infer. 

c. Captain Wainwaring was shot in the middle 
of his campaign. 


In this sentence the placing of “in the 
middle of his campaign” after the verb 
“was shot” Ieads to a faint bit of humor. 
If the phrase is placed before the verb this 
ambiguity is done away with. Too many 
authors separate the parts of a verb by a 
phrase so long that by the time the reader 
reaches the second part of the verb, the first 
part is perhaps forgotten. Notice this ex- 
ample in which the verb “gone” is separ- 
ated from its auxiliary by a long phrase: 


‘ 


a. That night I had, with five or six other chaps 
whom I had met earlier in the evening, and whom 
I had come to know rather well, due to the great 


quantity of liquor that we had drunk, gone to the 
Bon-Ton. 

The following sentence has several faults, 
one being the separation of the verb from 
the subject by a long, trailing series of 
modifiers. 

a. Young girls with long flowing robes, ribbons 
flaunting in the breeze, hair braided in two full 
cords, which in some instances reminded of ropes 
due to their heaviness, and which impeded their 
graceful dancing in some instances, were there. 

(2) Ideas which are parallel or con- 
trasted should be written in parallel con- 
structions; ideas not parallel or contrasted 
should not be so written. 

A greater part of the mistakes found in 
any work of a careless writer is due to neg- 
lect of this rule. Notice: 

a. The boys began ‘to throw up their hats and 
shouting good-byes. 

“To throw” and: “shouting,” both objects 
of “began,” are awkwardly dissimilar in 
form. To make the sentence correct we 
have only to use either the infinitive phrase 
or the participle, thus: 

a. The boys began to throw up their 
hats and to shout good-byes; or, The boys 
began throwing up their hats and shouting 
good-byes. In the following example the 
mistake is similar: 

a. I was asked to contribute to the A. A. A., 
the Association, and to the Outing fund. 


Here the three modifiers of “contribute” 
are dissimilar in form; parallelism is re- 
stored in the following manner: 

I was asked to contribute to the A. A. A. 
fund, to the Association fund, and to the 
Outing fund, or 

I was asked to contribute to the A. A. A., 
the Association, and the Outing funds. 

(3) Pronouns and their modifiers should 
be unmistakable in their reference. 

When writing about two people of the 
same sex or about two groups of people or 
things it is necessary to watch your pro- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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One of the things that strikes an editor 
most strongly in his contact with contrib- 
utors is the robust faith of each individual 

in his own possibilities. He may 
Faith in be deprecating about his manu- 
One’s script; silent about his aspira- 
Self. tions, or vocal about his former 

successes and future hopes, but 
he nevertheless betrays that sublime faith 
that he will arrive, “eventually if not now.” 

And this is a human quality not to be 
smiled at or taken lightly, although in some 
instances the evidence would indicate that 
his equipment so far does not justify the 
faith. But it is just such belief in one’s 
self that finally pushes forward through 
hard work and discouragement to success. 
To believe that one’s own message is of 
some consequence is finally to make others 
believe the same thing. 

There is nothing new under the sun ex- 
cept that each individual is new and a little 
different from anyone else who lives or 
ever has lived. The particular angle from 
which he looks upon life and in which his 
experiences lie make it possible for his work 


to*be just a little different from any one 
else’s. 

If, with this sublime confidence, one pos- 
sesses a fair degree of knowledge of what 
constitutes worthwhile writing, and a sane 
estimate of what his equipment should be 
to approach it, he is in a fair way to success. 

* * x * * 

Professor Straus’ paper in this issue, in 
which he emphasizes the value of imitation 
for the beginning verse writer, calls to mind 
a discussion on the same subject as applied 
Culvesi to prose style in “A Manual 

" tivation of the Short Story Art,” by 
S , Glenn Clark: “Benjamin 

cyte. Franklin and Robert Louis 
Stevenson are the classic examples of writ- 
ers who owe their style largely to the imi- 
tative study of models. True, these two 
men approached their task with a purpose- 
ful initiative which enabled them to assimi- 
late their models and not allow the models 
to assimilate them. The danger of a feeble, 
flabby, indifferent attack upon the style of 
great writers may be that the models may 
assimilate the student. By that I mean the 
student may merely garner mannerisms and 
faults, making his style affected instead of 
effective. But such a danger is very slight. 
There is no other exercise which will so in- 
crease a student’s working vocabulary, add 
rhythm and grade to his sentence structure 
and shake him out of his ruts generally.” 

Professor Clark suggests a very effective 
method of procedure in such imitative ex- 
ercises: First read over each passage for 
the subject matter, jotting down perhaps a 
word for each sentence; in the second read- 
ing, pay especial attention to vocabulary ; 
through a final reading fix in the mind the 
rhythms and cadences of the sentences. 
Then close the book and write the passage 


from memory. Such an exercise will 
repay the time and effort involved. 
* * K aK * 


Nothing is more powerful than simplicity. 
The stories of the Bible are the outstanding 
examples. They are un- 
The adorned, but not bare; cut to 
Power of the bone, yet rich with re- 
Simplicity. strained emotion. Nothing is 
omitted, nothing extraneous. 
No rhetorical artifices mar the mighty effect 
achieved by utter simplicity. Out of pure 
simple English is evolved beauty as large 
as the emotions it portrays and the char- 
acters it makes into living flesh. And these 
stories have lived through the ages. 
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SOUT TAAL 


NEWS OF WRITERS’ CLUBS 


Women’s Club in New York City 
Jo AURE KENT MASON, 102 Newbold 
- Place, Kew Gardens, Long Island, 
sends the following account of an interest- 
ing organization in New York: 

The Woman Pays Club is an organization 
that I believe is unique for women. Or- 
ganized originally as a lunch club, it has 
grown until it now includes one hundred 
and fifty women as members, all of whom 
are prominent in one of the seven arts. 

The club meets each Wednesday at noon, 
at the Algonquin Hotel. There, in a private 
dining room the members enjoy a “dutch 
treat” luncheon. They may bring guests, 
if they wish. The Algonquin furnishes a 
good luncheon at a moderate price and the 
members pay a set price, which covers food 
and tips, so there is no book-keeping. Out- 
side the weekly mailed announcements or 
programs, there is very little clerical work. 
Small dues and a small initiation cover the 
clerical expenses. The annual dance of the 
club is a very enjoyable social function and 
this year was held on December 16th, in 
the Rose Room of the Plaza Hotel. 

Each week there are guests of honor, 
who address the club on literary or artistic 
or musical problems or there is a short 
musical program. Prominent editors and 
publishers, such as Ray Long, of the Cos- 
mopolitan; Arthur Vance, of Pictorial Re- 
view; Horace Liveright, of Boni & Live- 
right, and Henry Holt, have addressed the 
club, telling the writing members what they 
were buying and what editors needed. 

At each meeting the secretary announces 
what the members have been doing. There 
are always sales of new stories to report 
and news of the fiction and art market. As 
editors as well as writers are members of 
the club, there is usually a few moments 
of “exchange work” and important assign- 
ments of stories and articles are often given. 
The club makes announcements of the needs 
of various editors. The result is that edit- 
ors and writers are kept in touch with ma- 
terial and markets. 

Some of the most prominent of the 
Woman Pays Club members are: Fanny 
Hurst, short story writer; Rita Weiman, 


short story writer and playwright; Lillian 
Lauferty, the “Beatrice Fairfax” of the 
Hearst publications; Beulah Livingstone, 
publicity manager for the Talmadge sisters ; 
Adele Whitely Fletcher, editor of Motion 
Picture Magazine and managing editor of 
the Brewster publications; Thyra Samter 
Winslow, short story writer and author of 
“Picture Frames”; Viola Brothers Shore, 
short story writer and author of “The 
Heritage”; Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
screen stars; Mabel Ballin, screen star; 
Ida Verdone, one of the editors of the Cos- 
mopolitan; Delight Evans, one of the edi- 
tors of Photoplay; Vyvyan Donner, artist ; 
Louella Parsons, motion picture editor of 
the New York Telegraph; Zelda Sears and 
Dorothy Donnelly, actresses and_ play- 
wrights; Elsie Ferguson, actress; Gladys 
Hall, motion picture writer, and Gretchen 
Dick, song writer and head of the Dick 
Feature Syndicate. 


New Men’s Club in San Francisco 


Across the continent, in the metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast, we find a newly or- 
ganized writers’ club composed exclusively 
of men. It is limited to twenty men under 
the age of thirty-five, and its purpose is to 
endeavor to eliminate the little slips—“We 
are returning, etc.” 

“There are numerous clubs for writers 
throughout the United States, but probably 
none are like the Writers’ Club of San 
Francisco,” says Mr. H. W. Dodge, tem- 
porary secretary of the new organization. 
“Already a cry has arisen from members 
of the fair sex who are excluded. And as 
the members must be writers of short 
stories, novels or articles for publication, 
the poets are feeling somewhat aggrieved at 
the implied slight.” 

A recent clipping in the San Francisco 
News Letter voices the protest of the poets: 

“The authors have organized a club and have 
excluded the would-be and the real poets. - The 
club is called ‘The Writer’s Club’ and it is~an- 
nounced by the secretary that ‘what we want is 
real red-blooded men, not make-believe budding 
geniuses with Windsor ties. Somebody is going 
to answer one red-blooded man with scathing, 
burning verse. Wait and see him wither in the 
blast.’ ” 
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Mr. Dodge says that so far no such 
scathing burning verse has been received, 
but he is hoping that it will come soon and 
prove to be real, red-blooded stuff, although 
he has his doubts. 

The first twenty qualified men who apply 
for admission will become the charter mem- 
bers, and club rooms will be secured when 
the organization is perfected. 


Contest Held by Kansas City Club 

The Missouri Writers’ Guild, Kansas 
City Chapter, has inaugurated a prize con- 
test, conditions of which are detailed under 
the Market of this issue. The prizes have 
been subscribed by the fifteen members of 
the Chapter, and the contest is designed to 
help beginning writers, not only by the cash 
prizes which will go to the winners, but 
by the constructive reviews which will con- 
stitute the minor prizes of the contest. In 
announcement of the contest, the Guild 
makes the following statement to those in- 
terested in participating: 

“The Guild expects you to recompense it 
by working as conscientiously on your manu- 
scripts as its members will have to work in 
judging them. We hope the discovery or 
development of genuine talent will reward 
our joint efforts. Talent in any of the Arts 
is not aggressive, and if the touch of the 
veteran shoulder will help you over, we 
offer it here.” 


Tacoma Writers’ Club Gives Enter- 
tainment 


Zella Wright Newcomb, a member of the 
Tacoma, Washington, Writers’ Club, re- 
ports a very interesting “Vodevil-Nite,” 
celebrated by that organization recently. 

“Every play, farce, skit, monologue and 
song on the program was the original work 
of members of the club. We were fortu- 
nate in having the co-operation of the Little 
Theatre Players who put our stuff across 
in fine shape. Practically every number 
was a decided hit. 

“The curtain raiser, ‘Some Writers,’ by 
Some Writers, was a take-off on the club. 
Two one-act plays, a comic monologue, a 
soliloquy, two dancing numbers and two 
groups of songs made up the program. 
Each writer did his worst and the enter- 
tainment was a scream from start to finish. 

“One novel feature was the printed pro- 
gram, which looked more like a little 
magazine of verse than the ordinary ad 
filled program. Each ad was written in 


rhyme or to exemplify some form of liter- 
ary craftsmanship and some of them were 
very clever. These ads more than paid for 
the printing of tickets, window cards and 
programs and the rent of the theatre. Get- 
ting these ads was real work for we are a 
small club and almost unknown before we 
gave this performance. Most of the ad- 
vertisers, however, were so pleased with the 
result that we feel there will be no difficulty 
in securing ads the next time. Some of the 
firms have been using the rhymes we wrote 
and have offered to pay us if we will 
write some more. 

“We cleared about seventy dollars be- 


sides paying for a very good looking cur-. 


tain in dull blue and gold. The name of the 
club is onthe curtain. We have had several 
requests to repeat the performance. We 
plan to give it at least once more and do- 
nate the proceeds to the Little Theatre 
Movement of this city.” 


St. Louis Writers’ Guild Prospers 


The St. Louis Writers’ Guild meets on 
the last Tuesday of each month. When- 
ever possible some distinguished author is 
present as guest-speaker. The guild has a 
fair quota of successful writers. One ex- 
editor has had nine stories recently accepted 
for publication and another member is a 
successful photoplaywright. Lewis Dodge 
is president. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY 


There have been published lately a num- 
ber of books of biography and autobiog- 
raphy of musicians. Probably no other class 
of biography is more eagerly read than the 
stories of the lives of these artists who have 
achieved fame usually through long and 
strenuous endeavor. My Life, by Emma 
Calve, is an account of the life of one of the 
greatest of opera stars, from her student 
days till the later years of fame and pros- 
perity. The Romantic World of Music is 
an account by William Armstrong of the 
many personalities met during years as a 
music critic—Paderewski, Schumann-Heink, 
Mary Garden, Frieda Hempel, Galli Curci, 
McCormack, Caruso and many others. 
Then there is a volume on Caruso by Pierre 
V. S. Key in which Bruno Zirato, Caruso’s 
secretary, collaborated, and which Mrs. 
Caruso endorses. 
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5 In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THe Writer’s Dicest, Butler 


Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
to writers. 


THE WRITERS’ 





MU 

NEWS FROM OUR READERS 
Conducted by Judith Oliver. : 
And remember, the Forum wants to hear from you on any subject of interest = 
MUU ee 





TULEUATAUAT TUTE 


\ E have had so many encouraging re- 

ports of accepted manuscripts and 
so many kind assurances of the welcome 
given to the Dicest on its monthly visits 
that we find ourselves coming to the Forum 
meeting with a broad smile on our editorial 
face. M.C., of Trenton, New Jersey, says 
of the DicEst: 

“I have found it helpful, encouraging and by 
far surpassing any other magazine of its kind I 
have read. It has strengthened my desire to write 
and I feel among you though my efforts have not 
as yet proven very successful. The type of 
articles written by Henry Albert Phillips, L. 
Josephine Bridgart and James Knapp Reeve es- 
pecially interest me. No young writer could read 
your magazine month after month and not feel 
thankful that such valuable information can be 
brought to him.” 

It’s a far cry from historic Trenton to 
Tacoma, Washington, under the shadow of 
“The Mountain That Was God,” but not 
too far for sympathy and fellowship. Z. 
W.N., of the Tacoma Writers’ Club, re- 
ports that a number of the members of that 
organization are subscribers to the DiGEsT 
“and consider it one of the best writer’s 
magazines.” A report of an unusual and 
profitable venture of this club will be found 
on the preceding page. 

* * * * * 


A. L. M., of Bolton, Ontario, comes 
across the line with friendly hand: 


“The Dicest is doing an excellent work. I like 
the way the Song Editor treats those sharks. 

“Please, why, from the Editor’s point of view, 
is it not possible for an editor to report on short 
manuscript within at least a month? Many do 
promptly and courteously; may their tribe in- 
crease. But there are others— 

“The Western Home Monthly, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada—now the WkriTeER’s DicEst announced once 
that they report in two weeks. I have sent them 
manuscripts and rarely, rarely, have they been 
returned within a month. If accepted, one hears 
nothing until publication. They have held manu- 
script of mine for nine months, and then rejected 
it. On August 23, I sent them a Christmas article 
with the request that it be returned promptly if 
unavailable. I received it in a badly soiled condi- 
tion on November 18, too late to be submitted to 


another magazine. This is just one example. It 
isn’t fair, is it?” 
* * * * * 

L. C., of Spokane, Washington, writes 
that she has had trouble in getting reports 
on manuscripts from the Lyceum World, 
Detroit. 

“Last January I submitted eight monologues, 
readings of various kinds. Since then I have 
written seven times, finally getting two letters, one 
from the editor and another from one of the 
office force, in which they said they would return 
manuscript at their convenience. I cannot get the 
manuscripts and I cannot get a check from them. 
As a reader of your publication and one of many 
who appreciate and enjoy it, I hope you will 
oblige me and others by publishing this warning.” 

* * * * * 

In contrast to this attitude we have seen 
in a recent report of editorial needs the 
suggestion that writers who do not hear 
from a submittal within two weeks should 
follow it up with a postal inquiry. From 
personal knowledge of editorial methods I 
should say that, within reasonable limits, 
the retention of a manuscript is a hopeful 
sign, as it may indicate at least that a final 
“No” has not been registered. 

* * * * * 


M. B. Clapp, of Missoula, Montana, is 
one of the happy ones this month: 

“T am glad to be able to report that I have 
recently sold two poems to the Lyric West, of 
whose wants I learned through the WriteEr’s 
Dicest. The editor writes that she is now ‘over- 
crowded with material.’ ” 

* * * 

E. E. S., Chicago, says she is always anx- 
ious for the arrival of the WriTER’s DIGEsT 
—‘only I have to trot a good two blocks 
to get mine each month. (Surely a writer 
of her success does not depend on the news- 
stands!) She continues: 

“T am just a new writer and young at that. In 
the past three months I have written four stories, 
two essays, and six other papers. I have had 
four of these accepted, which is not a bad average. 

“Then I tried my pen at a juvenile story, entitled 
‘The Race Worth Winning,’ about 1,850 words 
long. It came back from two places because of 


* * 
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its length, according to the editors’ comments. I 
took the hint on writing juvenile stories. 

“One of the sixteen rejection slips received 
within the last year says: ‘Keep everlastingly at 
it until it brings success,’ which is encouraging 
from an editor. And you can just bet I am going 
to keep at it, even if the rejection slips come in 
every day. I wish your department every success.” 

* * * * * 


From Warren, Ohio, M. E. K. writes: 
“Your valuable magazine, the WRriITER’s 
DiGEst, is a haven of information to writers 
in all departments of the calling.” Which 
reminds us of a message from a song writer 
to others interested in that line of endeavor, 
from W. F. B., of New York City, in a 
letter in which he orders a rhyming dic- 
tionary, which is referred to in the latter 
part of the quotation: 

“For the benefit of those of you readers who 
are interested in the publication of popular songs, 
I might add that I have written to ten of the 
select members of ‘tin pan alley’ and have only 
received replies from two—Harry Von Tilzer 
and Broadway Music Corporation, in which they 
elegantly advise me that their writers do all their 
stuff and then end up with a hearty greeting and 
‘best wishes in your pursuits,’ for which I am 
thankful to them. The best motto I can get out 
of this is: Be satisfied to stick to the little fellow 
and some day you'll land the big one. 

“Of course you realize that I am not disgruntled, 
as all writers and would-be writers can’t let a little 
thing like that discourage them, otherwise they 
wouldn’t be writers. Anyway I've lost nothing 
on my venture, and I’ve gained much informa- 
tion, as I had nothing in mind save the intent to 
get a line on the market. 

“I hope that I have not imposed upon your 
good nature excessively and trust that you will 
do your utmost to get that book to me as soon 
as possible, or else how am I to help curb this 
demand for lyrics?” 


* * * * * 


All this reminds us that some weeks 
ago a cordial letter was received from the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, 
of New York City, inviting our attention 
to “an organized ¢ campaign on the part of 
more agencies than have ever before united 
at one time against the frauds which you 
have so splendidly attacked. You will see 
by the letterhead that this organization in- 
cludes the important national associations 
in the music field and_ the enclosed leaflet 
will show you that the Music Publishers’ 
Association and our general chamber or- 
ganization, which includes the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Music Dealers, have all 
united in this campaign. We are enlisting 
the co-operation of important agencies like 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
ete. 


“The postoffice authorities are taking an 
active interest in this field and I would sug- 
gest that you advise your readers to report 
all suspected frauds to their local post- 
masters, submitting letters and literature 
enclosed in their original envelopes and 
wrappers as far as possible.” 

a * * %* * 


Jack L. Baker, of Cooper, Texas, sends 
in some he!pful suggestions about submit- 
ting articles to farm papers. We quote his 
letter in full: 

“Tt is especially well for anyone who would not 
waste his postage to study his prospective mar- 
kets carefully. It is also important to learn the 
length of material they are using, for it is fre- 
quently much longer in average than it was, say 
a year ago. 

“Territorial material is very important, as most 
farm papers cannot afford to be general. Wal- 
lace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, says editorially : 

“‘The bulk of our circulation lies east of the 
Missouri River, therefore, articles which deal with 
the country west of that boundary have a rather 
hard time making Wallace’s Farmer,’ 


“Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas, Mr. Frank 
A. Briggs, editor, is a good market for short 
articles on some phase of farming in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Kansas. 
Payment is on publication at 1 cent a word. 

“A. H. Belo & Co., publishers of the Semi- 
Weekly Farm News at Dallas and Galves- 
ton, Texas, use material of interest to farmers 
in Texas only. It should be short and to the 
point. They pay on publication at about 25 cents 
an inch. 

“The Progressive Farmer, published at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Memphis, Tennessee, and Dallas, 
Texas, uses material adapted to their own states. 
These papers are all edited separately at their own 
state offices, and articles should be of more or 
less general nature. 

“Farm and Fireside, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, Andrew S. Wing, Associate Editor, recently 
paid the writer $12.50 for a 1,000-word article of 
a general nature. Payment is made on acceptance 
with prompt decisions. Farm and Fireside is a 
national farm magazine. 

“The Capper Farm Press, Topeka, Kansas, 
include Capper’s Farmer, Nebraska Farm Jour- 
nal, Mail and Breeze, Missouri Ruralist, are all 
edited, as to the bulk of their contents, at Topeka, 
and most of these are confined in territory to a 
certain state. Therefore, material should be suit- 
able in that respect. The Capper’s Farmer re- 
cently paid me $15.00 for a 1,000-word article of 
a general nature. 

“Better Farming, 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill., buys no outside material, as a large staff 
furnishes most of their needs. 

“The Kansas City Weekly Journal is a good 
market for short, practical articles, and pays at 
a fair rate on publication. 

“THE ORANGE Jupp Group of farm papers, at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, recently informed the 
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Palmer Photo- 
play Production Plan—just inau- 


NDER the new 


gurated—we offer to those who can 
create scenarios acceptable for our 
own productions a minimum of $1000 
and royalties. 

This is the first time that new 
writers and photoplaywrights have 
ever had the opportunity to share in 
the success of screen stories of their 
own creation, and thus to capitalize 
on their powers of creative imagina- 
tion. 

In addition, one hundred and sixty 
producing companies in Los Angeles 
alone, whom we also serve as the 
greatest clearing house for screen sto- 
ries, offer from $500 to $2000 for 
photoplays. And in spite of these 
rewards the demands for new and 
better stories are not filled—-stories 
of new life and vigor that the pub- 
lic wants today. A prominent di- 
rector in one of the greatest studios 
emphasized this fact recently by of- 
fering $1000 for an idea from which 
he might construct a story. 


New Writers Needed 


XPERIENCE has proved that 

these opportunities will not be 
filled by well-known authors, play- 
wrights or short story writers. Most 
of them have failed in the past to 
write the most successful photo- 
dramas. 





are we selling their stories to the 
great producers but also are we ready 
to purchase them ourselves on the 
royalty basis outlined above. 


Test Yourself 
—without cost or obligation 


‘Tou GH perhaps unknown to 
you now, you may be endowed 
with this power, Creative Imagina- 
tion, which makes a scenario writing 
career possible. Many have it who 
do not know that they possess it. 

Because we know how many po- 
tential photodramatists are still un- 
discovered and because the demand 
for new and better screen writers is 
so great, we conduct this systematic 
search for hidden talent. 

We open to men and women in 
every walk of life the chance to test 
themselves by our Palmer Test Ques- 
tionnaire, sent free on request. Your 
answers to this novél questionnaire 
will indicate to us whether or not 
you have natural story telling abil- 
ity. If you have, you will receive 
further information relative to the 
Palmer Course and Service. If you 
have not, we will tell you so cour- 
teously and frankly. 

Surely it’s worth a two-cent stamp 
to know. There’s no other cost and 
no obligation. 


Creative Imagination 


We Offer 


$1000 
and Royalties 


For New and Better Screen 
Stories Acceptable for Our 
Productions 


success — Creative Imagination, the 
invaluable power—to apply to other 
and, in fact, all other activities in 
which they are engaged. Doctors, 
lawyers, educators, architects — men 
and women in all walks of life are 
now enrolled for this reason. 

For they know that Creative Imagi 
nation, properly developed, is the power 
which lifts men and women to lofty 
heights in every field of endeavor: that 
builds great dams, factories and univer- 
sities; that produce: X-rays and radio: 
that writes masterpieces. 


Is It You? 
I’ you are naturally endowed with 
creative imaginat? on, it is worth 


while to develop it regardless of the use 
to which you wish to put this extra- 
ordinary power. 

_ There is immense profit in it in any 
line of work, art or profession, 

Napoleon, Shakespeare, Edison, Mar- 
coni. DeForrest, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
—all great creators accomplished their 
wonders through this tremendous power 

And you, if vou are naturally en- 
dowed with it, are missing the higher 
place; to which you may attain if you 
do not discover your talent znd develop 
it to verve you 

Find out if you are so endowed. The 
famous Palmer Questionnaire will tell 
you. Your answers will be held strictly 
confidential 

Mail the coupon now for the most in- 
teresting test that you have ever seen- 
a test without cost or obligation that 
may open to you new fields of endeavor 
and achievement. 
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But these rich rewards will go to the secret of success ne oa “ange ; 
new writers, such as those whom i alrer otopiay Corporation, 

a ‘Mace discov <a . sat Aeudlasiedl BY teaching the writing of Department of Education, Sec. 1501 
by I ti “a ioe oy ene rs improved photodramas Palmer Tuildias 
a ee ee ee through an eminently suc- Ilollywood, Calif | 


every walk of life who perhaps do cessful home study course, 
not now dream that they are quali- 
fied for this work. 

Recently a California school 
teacher, a New York society ma- 
tron, a Pennsylvania newspaper man, 
an underpaid office man in Utah and 
many others developed under our 


| Seg send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 
we prepare men and women which am to fill out and return to you for | 
for careers in the motion pic | your b Rv and subsequent advice to me 
ture field, but hundreds of without charge. 
our students are not study- | 
ing to make this kind of 
writing a profession. They | 
are using this means of dis- 
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writer that they had discontinued publication of 
this group. 

“The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., is buy- 
ing good practical stuff now, paying me one cent 
per word for an article recently. They use a 
‘Reason Why Rejection Slip’ and are very prompt. 

“The Farmer, St. Paul, is a weekly, using 
material that is somewhat sectional—short, prac- 
tical articles—and they pay fairly good rates on 
acceptance. 

The Idaho Farmer, Boise, Oregon Farmer, 
Portland, and The Washington Farmer, Spokane, 
Washington, are three weekly papers, using ma- 
terial adapted, as a general rule, to their own 
states. Material should be sent to Spokane, as 
all their editorial rooms are there.” 


* * * * * 


The Rev. Clarence J. Harris, 45 Pine- 
hurst, New York, requests that the follow- 
ing statements be published, to clear up any 
misunderstanding that may exist: 

“The All-Story Films Corporation, New York 


City, is not producing and has never advertised 
for manuscripts with our consent. 

“The Boys’ Money-Maker Magazine’ was 
started, advertised and supposedly established by 
Randles-Allen Publishing Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 
I was asked to assist in editorial work, and adver- 
tised for manuscripts. Manuscripts sent to this 
company are neither acknowledged nor returned, 
and no letters from me are answered. I, there- 
fore, disclaim all connection with it and advise 
no author to submit stories.” 


* * * * * 


A report from San Diego, California, 
states that Yetta Kay Stoddard (Mrs. John 
Davidson, 3228 Carleton Street) is to be the 
representative and sub-editor of the Cali- 
fornia issue of the Poetry Magazine, which 
will come out some time during the coming 
spring. It will contain the work of present- 
day Californians by birth or adoption, and 
if possible a few poems by writers of dis- 
tinction who, like Clinton Scollard, have 
tarried in California long enough to be im- 
bued by its inspiring surroundings. <A 
Massachusetts issue has just been published 
with examples of the work of William 
Stanley Braithwaite, Brooks More, Isobel 
Luke and other well known writers of 


verse. 
* * * 


Mrs. C. D. S., of Camden, N. J., sends 
us some very good suggestions upon the 
submission of greeting cards, a subject 
which was touched upon in this department 
last month. 

“I noted in the Writer’s Dicest for November 


that in answering Mrs. L. C. H., Spokane, Wash., 
concerning the submission of Christmas verses 


you suggested each sentiment be upon a separate 
piece of paper. Perhaps your way is the better 
one, but I have written verses for greeting cards 
for a number of years and have been guilty of 
sending eight and nine verses on a page, and 
several pages at that, and never yet has an 
editor peeped against the plan. If one sends a 
goodly number of such offerings as per an order 
for instance, it means more sheets for the editor 
to handle, to say nothing of the postage expense 
involved ! 

“Those which are accepted are usually clipped 
and the rest returned, the duplicate set which 
the writer keeps shows what are missing. Other 
editors send them all back, marking ‘accepted’ 
across those he has chosen. Then, of course, 
there are editors who send them all back with 
no markings at all! The least said about these 
last the better one feels. . 

“I might say some more about greeting cards 
and editors in general but you are busy—and so 
am I and it would take up too much room in 
print anyway. I really think I am quite brave 
to have even gone this far, to have disagreed 
with so great a personage as the Forum Editor.” 

3ut the Forum is for the very purpose 
of presenting all sides of a subject and for 
exchanging experiences that may have been 
different! We shall be glad to hear more 
about greeting cards, editors and such 


matters. 

May Williams Ward, - Belpre, Kansas, 
has reduced successful writing to a system 
and contributes the following recipe for the 
benefit of fellow writers: 

FORMULA FOR First Trip SELLERS. 
Write and re-write. Style? Be pert, 
Scorning flowery phrases trite, 

Theme? The wrong cannot subvert 

Right. . ‘ 
Title? Should invite, excite. 
Plot? Heart interest doesn’t hurt— 
Put your lovers in a plight, 
Many danger-thrills insert, 
Then at last their hearts unite. Pe, 
Length? As short as last year’s skirt? 
Right! 





ASPIRATIONS 


I should like to write a poem 

That would move the world to tears, 
Would awaken its emotions, 

And arouse its hidden fears. 


But suppose I once accomplished 
That to which I so aspire, 

My heart would peradventure burn 
With another fierce desire; 


I really couldn’t sleep o’ nights 
Until I’d followed after 
With a funny little poem 
That should move the world to 


laughter. 
—Ida M. Thomas. 
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The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 


NOW READY—PRICE, $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and 
Agnes M. Reeve. 


The great desk book for every writer. 
Recognized as the standard guide to the 
market for all classes of literary ma- 
terial. No writer can afford to do with- 
out it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings 
pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, 
photoplays, post-card sentiments and 
mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, pho- 
tographs, ideas, songs, humor. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great 
How to Sell, What to Sell and Where 
to Sell guide for all writers. 


More than 100 publications are named, 
that used poetry. More than 200 mar- 
kets for short fiction are named, and 
their requirements specifically shown. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and 
Trade Press work. A very full list of 
Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious 
and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Pro- 
ducers. 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 


---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 


THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on 
Photoplay Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling 
his scenarios; for the first, it teaches the 
primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; for the latter, 
there are new lessons in technique, in 
the use of material, problems of the play, 
and in the business management and 
selling of his work. 

The price is less than the criticism or 
revision of an ordinary scenario would 
cost, and is helpful not only for a single 
piece of work, but for every undertaking 
that one mdy make in this line of 
production. 

The author has written and sold sce- 
narios to many of the prominent pro- 
ducers. Has written articles on scenario 
work, acted as critic for other writers, 
conducted a photoplay department in a 
dramatic paper and contributed to vari- 
ous photoplay magazines. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, 
beginning with analysis and proceeding 
to creative writing, of invaluable aid to 
the intelligent aspirant. 

Also, a complete sample scenario of 
7,500 words, and various synopses. Re- 
fers to many photoplays and stories that 
may be studied as object lessons. 

392 pages, 27 chapters. Cloth. 
Price $3.00. 
The help given by this work could not 
be secured through any course of lessons 
at ten times the price of the book. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 
can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


SOON WEEE OE IBER. 6. 530.0 cedec0sn $ .75 Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
DOOD 16 S000 WOLKE. 5. 6. 25 66 se cemas 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
SOOO to S000 WOIGS.......5 .6.66..eeese ens 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to 4000 words................. 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to: S000 words... .. .. 5.020022 3.20 for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August l, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


3ecause there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 











SOME COMMON MISTAKES 
IN GRAMMAR 


(Continued from page 31) 


nouns constantly. Blunders such as those 
shown in the following examples are liable 
to occur if you are not very careful. 

a. Four-fifths of the carriers of watches never 
stop to think how they are made. 

Does “they” refer in this sentence to 
“carriers” or to “watches?” 

b. That sort of cake is delicious and people 
never refuse it if they are made right. 

Do you see at once the ambiguity arising 
from the use of “they”? The question is: 
What is made right?—the cake or the 
people? 

c. After they had prepared some of them they 
tasted delicious after their hike, 

The indiscriminate use of pronouns in 
this sentence leads to absolute absurdity. 
Does “they” No. 2 refer to “them?” What 
is the antecedent of “their?” The mention 
of specific persons or things remedies this 
sentence. 

Wordsworth in his prefatory note to 
“The Idiot Boy” writes: 

“The words were reported to me by my 
dear friend Thomas Poole, but I have since 
heard the same repeated of other idiots.” 

It is the adjective pronoun “other” which 
here causes Wordsworth seemingly to say 
what he does not mean—that his friend 
was an idiot. “Other” seems to refer to 
Poole; Wordsworth thought it was refer- 
ring to “idiots.” 

Participles give much trouble as modifi- 
ers and when the word which the participle 
modifies is not to be found in the sentence 
the participle is called a “dangling partici- 
ple.” The following is an illustration: 

The next building is the museum, and 
from there turning west is the botanical 
garden. 

When a person looks at this sentence a 
moment the idea conveyed seems to be one 
of motion: the botanical garden is turning 
west. That of course is not the meaning 
which the author intended. It is the imper- 
sonal you who do the turning but you 
is not expressed in the sentence. Hence 
the participle “turning” is “dangling.” 

Next month I shall discuss, in continua- 
tion of the present subject, other rules gov- 
erning syntax. 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 


one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Send me by return mail 
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NONSENSEORSHIP, Edited by G. P. P. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

G. P. P., the publisher, states in the fore- 
word of “Nonsenseorship” that he has in- 
vited a “group of not too serious thinkers 
to set down their views regarding nonsense- 
orships in general and on any pet prohibi- 
tions in particular. It is but sportsman- 
like to state at the start that admission was 
offered to none of notable puritanical pro- 
clivity. The prohibitionists and censors are 
not represented.” 

The papers are for the most part written 
in light vein. They are scintillating with 
wit and clever turns, and one may almost 
imagine even a “Board” unable to restrain 
a chuckle if it could be induced to read 
such frivolous’ stuff. All agree on one 
form of prohibition—that of inhibiting the 
activities of the censors—but otherwise are 
unanimous in their protests against the 
“No” applied to light wines, the movies, 
literature, clothing, and even our suppressed 
desires, which one of the objectors says 
we are no longer allowed to cherish but 
must bring forth to be psychoanalyzed and 
reformed by the Freudians. 

Frederick O’Brien describes wowzerism 
in the South Seas; Dorothy Parker sings 
a hymn of hate against reformers; Helen 
Bullitt Lowry defends the uninhibited flap- 
per, who is merely bringing us back to nor- 
malcy. Alexander Woollcott sees the awful 
shears of the censor about to catch the play- 
wright; Ben Hecht wonders at the laxity 
of the national censorship in allowing such 
characters as H. L. Mencken and Theodore 
Dreiser to remain at liberty in a land so 
carefully policed; Frank Swinnerton, from 
England, says he should like to visit Amer- 
ica “for it has suddenly become in my imag- 
ination an enormous land of ‘Don’t,’ and 
I want to know what it is to have ‘Don’t’ 
said by somebody not a woman.” “Ruth 
Hale prophesies that women are at last 
about to perform a great service to the coun- 
try. They have lived so long under in- 
hibitions of all kinds and have gotten 
around so cleverly that they are eminently 
fitted to teach the men to live comtortably 


with some self-respect behind the garrison 
wall.” Robert Keable’s paper on censorship 
of literature is in more serious vein, assert- 
ing that the net result of censorship is that 
we are fast abandoning any attempt to 
think for ourselves. Which is also the 
theme for H. M. Tomilson satirical “Guess 
at Unwritten History” in which he pictures 
the Great Freedom in the centuries to come, 
which shall liberate the masses from all ob- 
ligation to think or act. 

One of the papers ends with a suggestion 
for a way of escape: “Laugh, for Neo- 
Puritanism cannot stand laughter. Much 
else it can stand, but not that. Don’t argue, 
the old enemy is mighty good at words. 
Don’t hit, there are few of you strong 
enough. But laugh, laugh honestly and 
go on laughing, for it is the only invincible 
weapon in the world. There is no more 
merry music either, and it is the melody 
for —Men.” 

We rather think that G. P. P. has recog- 
nized the efficacy of the aforesaid weapon 
in bringing out this book! —J.O. 


THE BUSINESS OF WRITING, by 
Robert Cortes Holliday and Alexander 
Van Rensselaer (George H. Doran Com- 
pany). 

This book is just what its title indicates 
a discussion of the business side of 
writing. It does not deal with literary 
craftsmanship or art, but “seeks to give an 
intimate and friendly view of what actually 
goes on in editorial offices of various kinds. 
To dis ssipate widespread misconceptions of 
the business of authorship. To explain 
some of the reasons why successful writers 
are successful writers and why unsuccess- 
ful writers fail. To offer the writers unac- 
quainted with such matters elementary 
counsel in his business dealings.” 

The book admirably fulfills its avowed 
purpose. It discusses how to approach the 
modern editor and publisher; the author’s 
part in “seeing a book through the press” 





pros and cons of publishing one’s own 
marketing and publishing plays. 


book; 






















— 











There is a very good chapter on contracts 
and royalties, and one on questions of copy- 
right. Book reviewing, the writing of ad- 
vertising copy, writing the feature article 
and “other literary chores” are treated from 
the standpoint of opportunity and rewards. 
A bibliography of books of interest to 
writers and list of magazines dealing with 
the writing profession are appended, and 
a cross index adds greatly to the usability 
of the book. It will be a valuable addition 
to the desk equipment of any writer, es- 
pecially those who are interested in book 
publication. 

JOSEPH CONRAD—HIS ROMANTIC- 
REALISM, by Ruth M. Stauffer (The 
Four Seas Company). 

Conradians are always glad to see another 
book which treats competently the work 
of the outstanding novelist of our day. 
Miss Stauffer undertakes to show that Con- 
rad as a novelist can be classified neither 
as pure romanticist, nor as realist, but 
that he is both in his masterly creation of 
actuality. “The epitome of Conrad’s art 
is realistic photographic detail side by side 
with the romantic interpretation of the 
meaning of things and the yearning for 
beauty.” In plot and in character develop- 
ment, he is both romantic and realistic. 
In one book we have almost entire absence 
of plot; in another we have the strange, 
the bizarre, the unusual. His characters 
are living distinct personalities, and at the 
same time types. In his portrayal of men, 
he is usually realistic, but in his descrip- 
tions of women he uses the suggestiveness 
and poetry of the romantic style. They 
are all “emblematic of the mystery of the 
incarnation of the feminine.” 

In his use of setting Conrad’s Romantic- 
Realism is at once apparent. His descrip- 
tions are minute and exact, but “the all- 
pervading atmosphere is never for the sake 
of effect alone; it is another of his romantic 
methods of foreshadowing events and of 
symbolizing personalities. But this ro- 
mantic use of background is inextricably 
associated with his realistic study of en- 
vironment on men and women.” 

And in the spirit of Conrad, the roman- 
tic is again merged with the realistic. His 
books are lacking in the joyousness and the 
love of life that is characteristic of the ro- 
manticist; in his clear comprehension of 
what life involves, his realization of and 
his uncompromising attitude toward its 
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grimness, its tragedy, and its injustices, 
he is a realist. But in his pervading sense 
of mystery, of the inscrutability of life, 
of the hopes and aspirations of men in 
spite of their acknowledgment of life’s un- 
fathomable purposes, is his romanticism. 
An ample bibliography forms the latter 
third of the book which names Conrad’s 
works chronologically and lists books and 
articles in periodica!s concerning his work. 
—E. M. P. 
TWO VOLUMES OF NEW POETRY 
Reviewed by Richard Lee Straus. 


GRANITE AND ALABASTER, by Raymond 
Holden (Macmillan). 

There is distinction to most of the poems 
of this volume. Mr. Holden’s moods are 
authoritative, ranging from mellow ques- 
tionings about the ultimate realities of life 
to the most burning spiritual and physical 
intensities of love. The imaginary is ample 
and appealing in its freshness and inevita- 
bility. Of course, we have ceased to look 
for poetry of this type without some of the 
seemingly inescapable echoes and reverbera- 
tions of the lyric selfi—the self that most 
lyrists share in common. It is gratifying 
to observe that Mr. Holden utilizes the true 
and tried metrical structures with skill and 
with a competent sense of variety in unity. 
He allows himself no excursions along the 
lazy meandering paths of free verse ;—not 
that vers libre is in itself a thing to be de- 
cried, but that our poets have too long and 
too consistently under its spell made modern 
verse largely a matter of wanderlust and 
lost therefore the quiet grace which comes 
from staying at home betimes with the 
legitimate verse forms. We can thank Mr. 
Holden for a volume of refreshing and sat- 
isfying poetry. 

Rose LEAVES AND OLp Dreams, by Geor- 
giee Reed Bradbury (Peter G. Boyle). 
“Of making books there is no end,” com- 

plained the preacher; well may we complain 

of the endless books of verse that repeat 
ad nauseam the same emotional bromides, 
the same platitudinous phrases, and the 
same outworn metrical commonplaces. 

Such a book is Miss Bradbury’s volume 

of love lyrics, called by the characteristically 

insipid title “Rose Leaves and Old Dreams.” 

It is not difficult to understand why such 

poetry is written ;—everyone is a poet at 

heart, many, many feeling the urge to utter- 

But there is poetry and poetry, and 


ance. 
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Teach Yourself to Write Photoplays 


By the Direct Practical Method 
Endorsed by Producers 


who are co-operating with us to help you. They fur- 
nish us the studio synopses of their forthcoming 
feature pictures. In connection with each synopsis 
we publish a complete analysis written by Vernon 
Hoagland, famous Editor and Dramatic Critic. An 
easy and fascinating way to master the art of the 
screen. Make your own stories salable by studying 
successful pictures with the synopses and analyses 
which we provide. For example, we have the actual 
studio synopsis of “‘BROKEN CHAINS,” Winifred 
Kimball’s photoplay which won the $10,000 Chicago 
News prize over 30,000 contestants. Send $1 for this 
synopsis and analysis with list of others we have 
on hand. 
SCREEN WRITERS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


22A, 145 W. 45th St., New York. 








Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Correctly 
Typed, including short stories, photo- 
plays, novels, poems, etc. Careful atten- 
tion given to details. Write for terms. 


D. PFEIFFER 
729 Hibernia Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
ranging, copying, composing, printing. 
Our work stands a test that; will compete 
with anything in any publisher’s catalog. 

ARTHUR BROS:: 
5100 Bangor Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








ENVELOPES — PAPER 


200 printed Manila, outgoing and return....... $2.50 
200 Manila envelopes for heavy enclosures..... 3.00 
(Deduct 50c if you desire unprinted ye 
Best white bond typewriter paper, 500 sheets... 1.25 
Yellow second sheets, ream. ......ccccccevcece -60 


Specimens mailed on request. Goods sent prepaid. 


THE COPHER PRINT SHOP 
1694 Hewitt Ave. St. Paul Minn. 











POEMS CRITICISED 
Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University of Cincinnati, 
announces that he is in position to accept for criti- 
cism Poems and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert analysis 
and constructive suggestions, 
Rate, $1.00 for each poem criticised. 
ROBERT LEE STRAUS 


University of Cincinnati. Cincinnati, Ohio 








A SKEPTIC? 

It will never get you anywhere. 
$200.00. Still Going. 
Superlative Typing. 

Market tips, vignette criticism included. 
WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
4838 N. Seeley Ave. Chicago, IIl. 














Miss Bradbury’s poems seldom rise above 
the dead level of mediocrity. It is pleasant 
and wholesome to attempt flights in isolation 
or in the presence of those who love us. 

But to sing songs to which all the world 

will listen, requires longer practice, maturer 

intuition and a rarer quality of self than 
that revealed in “Rose Leaves and Old 

Dreams.” 

A MORE HONORABLE MAN, by 
Arthur Somers Roche (Macmillan Com- 
pany ). 

“A More Honorable Man” is ostensibly 
written to show two opposing ideals of liv- 
ing. Willoughby the Magnificent, who be- 
comes the richest man in America by mak- 
ing business the chief thing in life, repre 
sents “the very spirit of America today.” 
Sam Foyle is “the more honorab!e man,” 
idealistic, and impractical, who consistently 
saves his life by losing it at every crisis, 
and finally dies in the body after a trans- 
fusion of his blood to a dying child. He 
represents “the spirit of the America that is 
to come,” and the representation speaks 
well for the optimism of the author. The 
men are types, rather than persons. Ram- 
sey, the beautiful wife of Willoughby, sur- 
prises us somewhat by loving him to the 
end. She is not in sympathy with his pur- 
poses and actions, but “we love with our 
bodies, our passions, our simple misguided 
hearts. We cannot help ourselves. But in 
some world to come where the body and 
the emotions are gone and our minds remain 
and we see the truth’—then she thinks she 
will love the other, more honorable man. 
Uncle Frank, the proprietor of the Com- 
mercial House of Oldport, is the most 
realistic character in the story, with his cut 
of tobacco, his profanity, and his soft heart. 

This book contains a good many long 
abstract digressions where the authorial 
“we” calls upon the gentle reader to con- 
sider this or look at that. For those of us 
who like our propaganda straight, and our 
novel a picture of life sufficient in) itself 
without explanatory notes by the artist, 
these digressions are exceedingly irksome, 
and we feel the usual chagrin of the swin- 
dled on receiving a dissertation when we 
bargained for a story. Another perfect 
example of what not to do is the changing 
of tenses, back and forth from past to 
present. But for all that, the book is “re- 
memberable,” which is a good deal to say 
for any story. 
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Story Writing Taught 


SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND SOLD 


Short Story Manuscripts are examined with- 
out charge. You may send your stories now 
for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor 





OPINIONS OF WRITERS 


“T have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE , the story, 
, which you criticized for me. Here’s how!’ 

“As I am one of your pupils, 1 know you will be sees with 
the following telegram which I have just received: ‘Your manuscript, 
» Wins grand prize of one thousand dollars, payable 
October fifteenth per rules of contest. 

“Just had a story accepted by “SUNSET.” 

“In March three of my stories appeared.” 

“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 


Oakland, California 


>” 

















THE BUSINESS 
OF WRITING 


By Robert Cortes Holliday and 
Alexander Van Rensselaer 
A practical guide for authors on all the 
important points of successful writing from 
the preparation of the right manuscript to 
contracts and royalties. 


DORAN 
At All Bookshops, $2.00. BoSRs) 











« 9 e 
The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 

Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
DOVER, N. J. 





Professional Typing and Revising 


Manuscripts technically prepared for publication 
and prepaid to publishers. Prompt and efficient serv- 
ice at moderate prices. Full information gladly 
furnished. 

Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency 
7 Maiden Lane Raleigh, N. C. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 





WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers = 
Conducted by C. S 


Mills paugh = 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules 


Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care 
All questions will be answered through these 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


The Song Editor’s Answers 


K. P., Tidioute-—Ah me, my friend, help your- 
self and Heaven will help you, but Heaven help 
you if you don’t help yourself, is the best sug- 
gestion I can make you. With due regard for 
your feelings in the matter, I feel the necessity 
of stating that your attitude is absolutely wrong, 
and unless you disillusion yourself you haven't 
a Chinaman’s chance of getting anywhere. I am 
fairly certain you will seek in vain for somebody 
“willing to give you a start,” for the music 
publisher is a business man, not a phil: anthropist, 
and it is decidedly up to you to grab a “start” for 
vourself. Emulate the “Go-Getter,” for it’s the 
“Go-Getters” that pluck the sweetest cherries in 
this land o’ the free, yea, any land, and its no 
part of a “Go-Getter’s” creed to ask for a “start.” 
Nay, he annexes one for his personal use, and by 
dint of everlastingly ‘“Go-Getting” he’s pretty 
certain to become one of “those lucky” ones you 
mention. 

S. T., Brooklyn—Harold Flammer, Inc., does 
not publish so-called “popular” songs, and I dare 
say they would not be interested in any de- 
monstration of the sort you mention, unless your 
numbers were of the higher type. Yes, C. C. 
Church & Co. are still in the publishing field, but 
at present they are specializing in very high grade 
editions of works of the old masters, and to the 
best of my knowledge haven’t brought out a 
purely “popular” song in the past eighteen 
months. The Williams & Piron concern dis- 
banded early in the year, but the senior partner 
now conducts the Clarence Williams Music Pub. 
Co., 1547 Broadway, New York City, and pos- 
sibly your dilemma arises from this fact. Yes, 
music publishers come and go exactly as other 
businesses do. Daniels & Wilson, San Francisco; 
Albert Von Tilzer Music Co., New York; S. C. 
Caine, Inc. New York, and Van Alstyne & 
Curtis, New York, have all discontinued business 
during the past half year. 

Y. L., Covington.—The concern you mention is 
a simon-pure fake, albeit it poses as a high-class 
literary bureau. The facts of the matter, how- 
ever, are well-known to the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce and they, in conjunction 
with the U. S. Postal authorities, will undoubt- 
edly take steps to prevent further exploitation 
of the songwriter by the concern. Two concerns 
of this calibre have recently been brought to task 
for their misuse of the U. S. mails, and without 


The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


“ 


a doubt this particular sort of “graft” will soon 
be a thing of the past. It might interest you ta 
know that the books of one of the concerns 
arrested showed a clear profit of twenty thousand 
dollars for a period of six months. Speaking 
of gushing oil wells— 

M. E. F., Hazny.—I do not advise you to spend 

one penny on your song idea for frankly it is not 
the type of song that possesses appeal for either 
public or publisher. I suggest, however, that 
your verses are extremely well written, but your 
chorus is very, very poor. In my estimation 
your poem is far more acceptable for magazine 
publication that for song purposes, and if some- 
what elaborated you may be able to dispose of it 
to a magazine publisher, particularly a western 
publisher. In this event I suggest that “Trail O’ 
the Yellowstone” is more fitting as a title than 
your present one. By the way, the concern you 
have been negotiating with is a fast-working 
fake publishing outfit. Don’t let them take you 
“to camp.” 
‘ar be it from me to wilfully 
discourage you concerning your song lyric effort, 
but the facts of the case permit no other course. 
Your title, development and construction are 
very, very poor, and your subject theme has been 
eliminated, lo, these many years, as an acceptable 
song subject, due to its extreme commonness. 
Furthermore, your lines are choppily written; so 
unrhythmic, in fact, I dare say the cleverest of 
composers would have difficulty in setting even 
a fair melody. Of course, you will find plenty 
of composers quite willing to prepare a setting, 
but I seriously advise against any expenditure 
whatsoever along this line, unless the lyric is 
radically revised. 





L. Floris—If you will forward to this de- 
partment the manuscripts mentioned, we will be 
pleased to comment on them, and to offer such 
suggestions as seem advisable. We specifically 
request, however, that you include stamped, ad- 
dressed return envelope, and be careful to write 
your name on each manuscript. 

G. L. J.. War—Your ode to “A New Born 
Babe” is by no stretch of the imagination a song 
lyric, and as such possesses absolutely no merit. 
Nevertheless, there is a “thought” expressed 
herein that lies very close to the mother heart, 
and if your verse is somewhat elaborated, and 
the several commonplace phrases strengthened, 
or eliminated (particularly the line anent “grand- 
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The Market For Short Stories 


“Your Story Was Sent In Hope 
And Was Read In Hope” 


says the editor of a prominent magazine on returning unacceptable manuscripts. It 
shows that editors are looking for new writers and good manuscripts as eagerly as 


writers are seeking acceptances. 


The market for good short stories is never overstocked. New fiction magazines are 
entering the field every day. Thousands of stories are printed each month. Editors 
are looking for more and better stories and practically all of them welcome new writers. 
But your stories must be good, for the competition is great. 


DO YOU WANT TO WRITE SHORT 
STORIES? 


Have you an ambition to write short fiction? 
Perhaps you have tried your hand and found 
the going hard from lack of technical knowl- 
edge. But you do not need to be discouraged. 
If you have made up your mind to work 
hard, study and practice, there are aids that 
you may secure. Successful story writers 
have compiled their experience and knowledge 
for your help and expert aid is available to 
you in our 


IDEAL COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING 


This course is simply written; it is practical; 
it points out the elements that go to make up 
a short story; it warns against the weaknesses 
that make many short stories unacceptable. 
It discusses: How to Collect Material; Build- 
ing Up the Plot; How to Handle Emotion and 
Suspense; Character Drawing; Originality; 
Writing of Dialogue. These are only a few 
of the chapter topics. It gives as well infor- 
mation on preparing the manuscript and on 
selling your story. 


WE CRITICISE YOUR STORIES 


Criticism service on two manuscripts is in- 
cluded with the course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times as you most 
need it, on special lessons or on the course 
as a whole, to send in two manuscripts which 
put into practice the lessons you have been 
studying. From the criticism you are enabled 
to find out your weaknesses; how you may 
strengthen your work; in what line to work 
hardest. This criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The price of the IDEAL COURSE is $5.00. 
And to make this offer Extra Special we are 
authorized for the present to send you, with 
your order for the Course, the WRITER’S 
DIGEST for one year—twelve numbers. 
These will give you current help; will stimu- 
late and inspire you, and keep you in touch 
with the writing world. The regular price of 
the magazine is $2.00, so that you are really 
receiving a $7.00 value for $5.00. And when 
you consider the ordinary prices charged for 
criticism, which we include free, this is truly 
a remarkable offer. 

If you are already a subscriber to the 
Writer’s Digest, your subscription will be 
extended one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for some friend. 

If you wish, you need send no money. Just 
fill out the below blank, and pay the postman 
upon delivery. And our money-back guaran- 
tee is backed by a reputable firm with long 
years of honest service behind it. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on 
Short Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, with free criticism 
of MS. 

0 $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 
OI agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers 
the Course. 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons 
and magazine can be returned within three days from 
their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 


Mem s MMs Ms MO Ms se Ms ss De DS ss 
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Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before: YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 











DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed “> find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). nd me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO W kITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid, 
PE cu soa eeWisteg. sncicladdencsee ee aeaeade. we neaewars 
NE eek cere e ewido Sk dedlsec ond teeeee ed ewe eae enn 
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father” you might easily interest the publishers 
of Woman’s World, or similar publications. 

L. P. T., Anniston.—The fact that four of the 
larger publishers have turned down your song 
when submitted for consideration, does not neces- 
sarily mean that your song lacks merit, or that 
it would be uninteresting if presented in another 
manner. As a matter of fact song numbers sub- 
mitted to the really big publishers are seldom 
brought to the particular attention of the actual 
executives of the firms; in fact, it is frequently 
stated that one of the duties of the “office boy” 
is to receive incoming contributions, remove from 
one envelope to another, insert the w. k. rejection 
slip, and return to the sender. There are various 
reasons for this attitude on the part of the pub- 
lisher, but particularly the following: First, each 
large firm maintains a staff of writers expressly 
concerned with preparing suitable publication ma- 
terial; second, “outside” contributions arrive at 
the publishers’ offices in such numbers as to make 
a physical impossibility of the task of examining 
each individual manuscript. Furthermore, every 
song written possesses an element of “gamble,” 
and the ability of a certain song to please the 
general public can never be ascertained until 
real money has been appropriated to place the 
number before the final tribunal—the general 
public. Now then, inasmuch as the writer who 
has won a position on the writing staff of the 
publisher has proved, by reason of one or more 
song hits, that he can more or less guage the 
public pulse, very naturally his material is given 
a preference over the productions of the un- 
known writer. Hence it follows that the prac- 
tice of submitting song manuscript to the really 
large publishers by mail is a very unsatisfactory 
method of obtaining results. To a certain ex- 
tent the more or less “small” publisher affords 
a much better opportunity for disposing of song 
material, for the lesser-known publishers are not 
generally embellished with writing staffs, and 
hence examination of the individual manuscript 
is usually attempted. 

Nevertheless, the question of “gamble” is par- 
ticularly poignant with the small ig sro may- 
hap a trifle more so than with the large concern, 
but the facts of the matter demonstrate, neverthe- 
less, that if the postal submittance method is 
your only means of presenting your contributions 
to the song publishing world, the smaller publish- 
ers afford the best avenue for eventual results. 
Needless to say, however, the “submittance” 
method is a slow, discouraging process, albeit 
many songs have of course been placed in this 
manner. The “gamble” exemplified in the untried 
song is the particular obstacle in the way of suc- 
cessful placement for the uncertainty of public 
recognition looms large to the publisher, and the 
writer that is really ambitious to obtain results 
will take steps to obliterate the “gamble” aspect. 
Herein lies whatever secret there exists in suc- 
cessful songwriting, i. e., the business of proving 
your song composition via personal exploitation. 

It is significant that the vast majority of young 
writers who have come to the front during the 
past few years have first published their compost- 
tions, thereby attracting the attention of the pub- 
lishing world, rather than trust to the uncer- 
tainties of submittance by mail, and in the pro- 
cess have found success. Very naturally a song 
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particularly interested : 


Technique of the Mystery Story, 
All the World Loves a Mystery. 


Practical Journalism, By Edwin L. 


Writing for the Magazines, By J. 


of writing articles and stories. 


mage izine w riting. 


908 Butler Building 


story. Takes up the peculiar structure of 
detective and other characters, of devices, 
ing interest and inestimable help to those aspiring to write mystery stories, 


various phases of newspaper work, such as 
value to those interested in entering journalism. 


Valuable 


Book Department 


Books for the Ambitious Writer 


Here are a few books taking up various specialized phases of writing. One of 
them may be the book you have been looking for on the subject in which you are 


By Carolyn Wells........... Price, $2.00 


This book is written by a master of the detective 
such stories, the handling of crime, of the 
such as finger prints, etc. A book of absorb- 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts, By Felix J]. Koch............. Price, $1.00 


Tells how one may profitably syndicate his own work; how to gather the material, how 
to write it, how to prepare copies for mailing; 


ST nee eee es eee Price, $2.00 


A Journalist of more than 20 years’ experience discusses the qualifications necessary for 
successful journalism; takes up the reporter and his work; editors and their methods ; 
ad writing, Sunday Supplements. Of great 


what and where the markets are. 


Bete Estaweim «. o5ecsvevesses Price, $1.75 


Discusses classes of magazines, kinds or articles in demand, sources of material, technique 
hints on selling. 
intimate survey of the magazine situation, and a competent discussion of all forms of 


This book gives you an 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 








Lee Ice Agency 


Better Song Work 


SISTERSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
STAFF 

LB A: = ae eee Critic and Reviser 

C. S. MILLSPAUGH............Composer 

RICHARD GABUI00s<. cesccvses Composer 

WUE. CBO. 6055 60:0 605 0 200 Copyist 


Prices reasonable. Work guaranteed. 
We Please 





Writers Wanted! 


Motion Picture Studios are not buying “original” 
or unpublished stories now. We want to get in touch 
with fiction writers who can develop unusual motion 
picture plots which have been approved by our expert 
reading staff, into magazine stories, which will then 
be submitted to proper publications through our 
Sales Department. 


Scenario writers who wish to thus have their plots 
developed before they are offered to the studios, are 
invited to write us. Just ask for information about 
our Fictionizing Department. 


WRITERS’ FORUM 
623 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 














THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 


Professional Manuscript Typing 


50c a thousand words, with one carbon 
copy. Accurate, neat and prompt service. 
Long experience. 


IRA H. ROSSON 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING SERVICE 


Efficient Criticism 
Address CORNELIA BELL, Mgr. 


412 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











Study the Kind of Verse that Editors Want. 


For one dollar | will send a 32-page book 
of verse, and a lesson in Versification worth 
many times the price. 

CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th St. Birmingham, Ala. 





























Have You An /dea 
FardA Mavie Star? 


WRITEF 





THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p lt — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or, revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Free Interesting Booklet 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely _in_ our__ interesting 
booklet, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy, 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 
booklet. 








BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 


Suite 602-R, BristolBuilding 
NEW YORK 
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of proven merit is particularly attractive to 
publishers large and small, and no matter where 
published it is quite certain to attract atten- 
tion, for the large publishers especially are 
constantly scouting for meritorious material 
“proved” by the “other fellow,” and, by the way, 
price is no apparent object, for the song world 
records various instances of small fortunes being 
exchanged for proved numbers. I suggest, there- 
fore, that in merely submitting your number you 
have done scarcely anything to attract attention 
to it, and until you have gone to the very limit in 
bringing it to the notice of both public and pub- 
lishers, you will never know to what depths of 
failure, or to what heights of success your song 
may aspire. As stated before, a song is a gam- 
ble; you, the writer, must prove otherwise if the 
last full measure of success for your effort is 
aspired for. 

E. L. R., Goodhue.—In select music circles the 
composer you mention is not considered entirely 
trustworthy, for an unreliable song publishing 
concern has for some time heralded him as its 
“Chief Composer.” Don’t pay any attention to 
this song contest business; its merely a scheme 
to secure your interest. Yes, call on this depart- 
ment for any information you desire; we are 
only too glad to serve you. 


J. J. J., Johnsonburg.—Both the concerns you 
mention are operating off-color schemes and are 
far from being reputable firms. The first men- 
tioned is an out-and-out fake publisher, and the 
second operates a so-called “listing bureau” that is 
expected to bring about wonderful results for the 
writer. Needless to say, there are no “wonderful 
results.” They accept your five dollar listing fee 
and print the title of your song in their catalog 
along with hundreds of others. After that, 
“Finis.” Your lyric is well titled and fairly well 
written, albeit along very ordinary and common- 
place lines. Frankly, it’s an old, old idea done in 
an old, old way. Your only hope is to secure a 
musical setting of outstanding merit, 


(Continued from page I6) 


For instance, there was “The Man Who 
Played God.” Here was a story conceived 
in rather a fine mood of tragedy with a not 
altogether unhappy delineation of plot. But 
the saccharinely sweet ending had to be 
trumped up by making the man who had 
been deaf come around to hearing—for the 
sake of the lollypop lovers in the audience. 

“The Bond Boy” was a personal tri- 
umph for Barthelmess, but as for story it 
was the moss-grown, moss bunker of the 
vintage of 1908. I have no objection to the 
melodrama, but when they become too mel- 
low, they are like other fruits that are over- 
ripe ! 

How rarely on the screen do we see the 
well-plotted, artistic photoplay ! 
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DON’T EXPECT EDITORS 


to accept your manuscript above your own 
valuation. If you do not value it enough 
to present it in the best form, why should 
you expect editors to value it enough to 
present it to the public? 

Our service is of value to you if you wish 
to present your script in a proper, faultless 
form. Expert typing upon best paper. 
Prices on request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
“Service of Distinction” 
810 W. Daggett St. Ft. Worth, Tex. 


SONGWRITERS 
Why be satisfied with mediocre musical service 
when the BEST is obtainable at the same price? 
The Song Editor 
(And Associate Composers) 
have now entered the composing field, and are pre- 
pared to quote you attractive prices for the prepara- 
tion of MUSICAL MANUSCRIPT of a PARTICU- 
LAR nature, 
Distinctive melodies set to lyric poems. 
Melodies scientifically harmonized. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. 
Address: 


Cc. S. MILLSPAUGH 
Warwick, N. Y. 
Including Stamps 
P, S—‘SERVICE” includes constructive placement, 
advice and information. 


94 West 











Authors ! 


The appearance of your manuscript is half 
the story. Send it to the publisher typed 
neatly and correctly. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for terms 
CLYDE R. FRANK 
Typing Agent 


Cor. 8th and Scott Sts. Calumet, Mich. 


ATTENTION 
Short Story and Photoplay Writers 


Do you know that thousands of other- 
wise salable manuscripts are rejected be- 
cause they are poorly typewritten or not 
presented for publication in the proper 
technical form? This may be preventing 
your success. Let experts type and revise 
your manuscripts. Write for rates and 
sample of our work. Quick service. Rea- 
sonable rates. 


Geary Typing and Revising Bureau 
203 Kenwood Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 


THE TYPERIE 


120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 








MSS. TYPEWRITTEN AND 
MARKETED 
Typewriting, with carbon copy, errors corrected, 50c 
a thousand words. Criticism, $1 for 4000 words or less, 
WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 


569-71 West 150th St. New York City 











MANUSCRIPT PAPER and ENVELOPES 
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FOR WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS, 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, POPULAR 
SONGS, ETC. 









EN velo PES 


For the convenience of writers who 
wish to present their manuscripts in 
proper form we can furnish a complete 
set of good quality manuscript paper 
consisting of: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8%x11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for carbon copies. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches in which 
manuscripts are to be mailed. 


Manila Envelopes, 4x 9, which you are to self 
address and enclose with your manuscript for 
the editor’s reply. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 
Price of Complete Set—Only $1.50. 


Orders for less than full sets are not accepted. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate 
various publications and publishing houses as state 
of prize contests tn any way 


Announcement of New Magazines 

THE MODERN’ REVIEW, Winchester, 
Mass., is a new quarterly of which its editor says: 
Modern Review is not a 
and frankly, its sole purpose is to 
writers whose work is virile and 
leaning is toward realism but not the 
it. We want nothing ultra modern or 


t “exploit new 
sincere. 


illusion of 


under the pretext that it is nature seen through 
an advanced temperament. In poetry, whether 
rhymed or free, we look for content rather than 
music. The essays and reviews are written by the 
staff. We prefer effects that are achieved with 
simplicity of style and directness of method Ve 


cannot pay at present but hope later. We do 
not use photographs.” 

ANE, 9 East Fortieth Street, New 
Ellan McIlvaine, began publication 
1922. It is in the market for short 
young love, cheer- 


LOVERS L: 
York, Editor, 
on December 1, 
stories, 3000 words or 
ful and happy stories with heart throbs, but with 
no unconventional situations. The magazine will 
be issued twice a month; $2.00 a year 


le Ss, of 


TALES is a new publication which 
will soon come out, published by the Rural Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 854 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
It will feature strange and unusual stories—the 
kind of stories that are commonly denied admis- 
sion to most magazines, such as those of Poe or 
Ambrose Pierce. Stories with a touch of horror, 
ghost stories, stories of terror and strange ad- 
ventures, creepy and gooseflesh stories are de- 
sired. Stories of any length from 1,000 to 20,000 
can be used; rates are good, and reports will be 
made promptly. 


WIERD 


RHYTHMUS, 140 E. Twenty-second Street, 
New York City; Oscar Williams, Editor. A 
magazine of the new poetry, will make its first 
appearance in January, 1923. It welcomes all 


verse forms and experiments interpretive of the 
new spirit. Pays $1.00 a line for acceptable 
poems. 


POINT OF VIEW, a 
is in the market for artic 
1500 words pertaining t 


magazine of the Arts, 
l from 1,200 to 


ics of 
Travel, Drama, Art 


Architecture and Music. At present, pays for 
contributions in subscriptions only Publishes 
the first of the month. Address, POINT OF 
VIEW, INC., 508-9 Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City. 

THE “HOW TO MAKE MONEY” Publish- 


ing Company, 24 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y., announce the publication of a magazine of 
that name which will be devoted exclusively to 

readers of the thou- 


the purpose of telling the 
sands of make money that are 


opportunities to 





information regarding suspended or di setuilaaaa publications, 
in communications from editors and announcements 
involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 


magazine 
Our 


vague 








the wands a = 


open for people with courage and determination 
to succeed for themselves. They can use material 
of from fifty to a thousand words, descriptive of 


how certain plans, schemes or ventures may be 
made to yield good profits and establish a man 
or woman in a business for him or herself. They 


can also use little human interest stories of suc- 
cessful ventures in any field of business and 
would welcome such stories accompanied by pho- 
tos of persons and places. These stories must be 
true, as also the names of persons and places 
mentioned. 


Prize Contests 


The results of the Prize Contest of The Rays 
— the Rose Cross, Mt. Ecclesia, Oceanside, 
alifornia, have been announced as follows: 


First Division (Occult Stories) 






First Prize, $15.00, won by Gladys M. Robinson, 
Southport, England. 

Second Prize. $10.00, won by Ethne Rayden, 
Ocean Beach, Cal. 

Third Prize, $5.00, won by Matilda Fancher, In- 
dependence, Oregon. 

Second Division, Philosophy 
First Prize, $15.00, Howard W. Coombs, S. Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
Second Prize, $10.00, 

neapolis, Minn. 
Third — $5.00, 

S} rings, Col. 


Alice Powell Strong,, Min- 


Elizabeth D. Preston, Colorado 


The Poetry Society of America has awarded 
to Edwin Arlington Robinson their prize for the 
best book of poems of 1922. This is his Collected 
Poems, published by Macmillan. 


Judge, 627 W. 43rd Street, New York City, 
pays $10.00 for the best and $5.00 for the second 


best original, unpublished, short humorous story 
accepted each week, 
Watson Medicine Company, Yuma, N. C., offer 


a prize of $5.00 to anyone for a slogan for their 
product. “Iron-Pep Home Treatment.” Particu- 
lars sent by them upon request. 


Betty Earle, Plainville, Kansas, will pay $15.00 
for the best poem, published or unpublished, sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1923, for the anthology 
“Shells,” which she is compiling. “If the prize 
poem is a clipped poem submitted by more than 
one contributor, the prize will be awarded to 
him whose contribution reaches me first. All 
manuscripts must be accompanied by a stamped, 


self-addressed envelope, and if previously pub- 
lished, by the facts of publication, author, pub- 
lisher, magazine, date. I want clear-cut, ex- 


quisite poems of a striking simplicity.” 
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IPO ENVE LO 


Printed with Your Name 

and Address 
Fine Bond Paper: Size of heme 
6x7; envelopes 61-2 x 3 5-8; 
printing in latest ares in blue 
ink only. Send us $1.00 and 
write plainly your name and 
address as you want it printed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ordere 
sent postpaid. 


National Stationery Co. 
Box H Winona, Minnesota 











| Dept. W 


WE WANT YOU TO READ THIS 
and then send us your MSS. to be typed. 
Our letter-perfect typing is creating an im- 
pression among the writing trade. 


REMEMBER 


a perfectly-prepared MS. is just as im- 
portant as a good story j ether. 
Our typing is 40c per thousand words. We 
revise thoroughly at 25c per thousand, and 
criticise frankly—$1.00 each 4000 words. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Okawville, Illinois 





RESULTS! 


$1,000 A Year From Syndicating Her Own Work.— 
Mrs. H, (name furnished on request) had tried with- 
out any success to syndicate to newspapers the 
verses she was writing. She was heart-sick and 
despondent. She bought Successful Syndicating, 
secured my ‘advice and within two months had 
signed up a sufficient number of papers to net her 
$1,000 a year. And her syndicate is still growing! 
Successful Syndicating, 3,800 words—price $1. Com- 
plete criticism and advice regarding your syndicate 
material, including a copy of the pamphlet, $2.50. 

What They Say About My Special Assignments.— 

‘It’s splendid to find someone who is really anxious 
to help.” “What a lot of work you went to for 
me.” “Worth many times two dollars to me.” 
“Thanks to your assignments I have started selling 
again,” etc., etc. Five money-making assignments 
framed especially for you, $2, 

How to Make Money Writing for Trade Papers— 

“A gold mine of priceless information.” ‘Goes on 
the shelf with Webster’s Dictionary,” etc. Pri¢e, 
$1.50. 

What Every Fiction Writer Should Know. Price, 
50 cents. 

How to Make Money Selling Photos. Price, 50 
cents, 

List of 200 Publications Purchasing My Manu- 
scripts During Past Three Years, with addresses and 
rates paid. Price, 50 cents, a 

Personal Criticism of Manuscripts. Fifty cents per 
1,000 words, 

Get these writers’ aids from 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
(Free lance writer making $5,000 a year) 
1920 SPY RUN AVE., FT. WAYNE, IND. 

















AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 
neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 
personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 
MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, lc per 
line; one carbon copy. I also do correcting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 


AUTHORS! 


If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 
E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 











$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest 
Send for Free Sample Copy 


ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 

Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 

FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! 

Do you wish to succeed? Sure, I have helped 
others and will help you. Reconstructing stories and 
photoplays a _ specialty; typed, revised, promptly 
handled, guaranteed or money refunded. Rejected 
stories made like new. Rates, 25c and 50c thousand, 
$5.00 given each month to writer sending most work, 
Enclose stamp for information. 

THUR WINGERT 

Box 217 Chambersburg, Penna. 











FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 / 
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Art of lnventing Character 


By GEORGES POLTI 


Translated from the French by Lucile Ray 


HIS is a further 
development 
of the princi- 

THE ART OF ples set forth in 


INVENTING 
CHARACTERS 


ae Georges Polti 





“The Thirty - Six 
Dramatic Situa- 
tions.” The incred- 
ible number of 
human types here- 
tofore unknown in 
literature and yet 
awaiting discovery 
and _ presentation, 
is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the 
author’s explana- 
tory subtitle: “The Twelve Principal 
Types, Their 36 Subdivisions, and 154,980 
Varieties Yet Unpublished.” 

The author, by his demonstration that 
“character,” in the commonly accepted 
sense of the term, does not exist, clears the 
ground for a masterly analysis of the ele- 
ments of human _ personality, and an 
elucidation of the principles by which these 
elements be combined to produce new types 
in endless variety. The book is of incal- 
culable value to all writers and others inter- 
ested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction. 

































































The cordial reception given by writers to 
Polti’s “Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations” 
warrants me in the belief that this—the 
only authoritative work on THE ART OF 
INVENTING CHARACTERS—will be of 
the very greatest value to all fiction writers, 
and to students of fiction as well. 


PRICE $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
921 BUTLER BLDG. CINCINNATI, O. 


USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


921 Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $2.50. Please send me a copy of 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS by 
return mail, postpaid. 











The Missouri Writers’ Guild announces a prize 
contest as follows: 

Any person who has been a resident of Mis- 
souri for six months and still has his home in the 
state is eligible to compete, providing he has not 
had more than two stories or poems published in 
magazines of national circulation. No active 
member of the Missouri Writers’ Guild may 
compete, but associate members may enter, 

The members of the Kansas City Chapter of the 
Guild will act as judges in the contest, and one 
prize of $100 for the best short story, and one 
prize of $25 for the best poem will be given. 
The Chapter reserves the right to market the 
story and the poem, returning to the writer any 
excess obtained over the prize amount. In addi- 
tion, the five best short stories and the five best 
poems will receive personal criticism and market 
suggestions. The winners of the first prize in 
each division will be made honorary members 
of the Kans~- City Chapter of the Guild. 

No story or poem will be considered that has 
been published in any way, and only one poem 
or one story may be submitted by each con- 
testant, but both a poem and a story may be sub- 
mitted by one person. No poem will be con- 
sidered that is more than forty lines in length 
and no story that is more than eight thousand 
words long. 

The manuscript must not be signed, but in the 
same envelope with the manuscript a sealed, blank 
envelope should be enclosed containing the title 
of the manuscript and the name and address of 
the author. 

All manuscripts must be typed double spaced 
on but one side of the paper, and should be folded 
flat in mailing, not rolled. Stamps should be en- 
closed for the return of the manuscript, if de- 
sired. 

All manuscripts should be mailed to the Con- 
test Secretary, 2802 East Thirty-fifth Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The contest closes March 1, 1923. 





I CONFESS, New York City, offers $25.00 to 
the writer whose story in each issue is regarded 
as the best. 


General and Fiction Publications 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN, 33 W. Forty- 
second Street, New York City. Editor, Cecile 
Preston. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year; 10 cents 
a copy. Needs good fiction, clean, wholesome, 
but not insipid, preferably not associated with 
business problems. Reports on manuscripts with- 
in one or two weeks, and pays on acceptance. 





BEAUTY, Brewster Publication, 175 Duffield 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Editor, Lillian Montan- 
tanye. Issued monthly; price, $2.50 a year; 
25 cents a copy. Needs “special articles, fiction, 
poems, beauty hints, and secrets. Anything per- 
taining to beauty of face, form and mind. This 
includes physical culture and health. Uses pho- 
tographs.” 

THE HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411-13 
Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, 
John Meaghen. Issued monthly; 35 cents a year. 
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We Want To Buy 





| Short, clever verse and epigrams; | 
| Funny stories told by prominent | 
| people; Jokes with a “kick in’em’’; | 
Commonplace philosophy; Ridiculous | 
errors in the datly press, and any- 
thing else that is short and snappy. | 





| | 

| | 

I e . 

| The Syndicate Clearing House | 

53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois | 

| | 
| 














BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 





By M:z ail from DR. RICHARD BUR. 
TON, “greatest authority of them all.’ 

Pe *rsonally corrects the lessons. His 
students making big money—one 
nearly $100,000 already. Dr. Burton 
offers also a Revision and Criticism 
Service for a few amateurs and pro- 
fessionals—not trivial criticisms but 
those that are fundamental. Get FREE 
Book — “Short-Story Writing” — valu- 
able advice for writers, and Profit 


Dr. Richard Burton Sharing Plan. 
Laird Extension Institute, 49 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








ROSENBERG COU RSE “IN NEWSPAPER 
ART tells you how. 71 Lessons and 160 
illustrations. Drawing made easy. Com- 
plete instruction in drawing layouts, Jet- 
tering, illustration, cartooning and sketch- 
ing, and all newspaper assignments. Ten 
years experience as staff artist of im- 
portant American dailies. Price only $5. 
Order TODAY. Your money refunded if you 
do not agree that this is the greatest art 
course value ever offered. 


MANUEL ROSENBERG, Butler Bidg., W 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 


LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Box 192, Times Square Station 
New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 


overlooked. and accurately by 
G. S. WOOD The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 
Newark, 4 Delaware Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 

















See Our Santee ieee Offer On Page 65 
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Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems accu- 
rately typewritten in correct technical 
form for publication. 50c per 1000 words, 
errors corrected. Poems, 1c per line. 
One carbon copy. 

MARTHA L. BERGH 
731 Tenth Street, Red Wing, Minn. 








Manuscripts, Photoplays, Stories typed, 15c 
per thousand words; 48 thousand words or 
more, 12c per thousand; minimum charge, 


90c. Expert typing. Prompt acting. 
Postage, please. 
F. E. KIRBY 


6119 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 








Manuscripts and Scenarios neatly and accu- 
rately typewritten and revised. Carbon 
copy free. Write for sample page of 
typing and rates. 

Keystone Typing and Revising Bureau 

Edwin L. Harbinson, Mer. 
4470 Salmon Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Five Years’ Successful Experience typing 
manuscript. 50c a thousand copying; 75c 
revising and copying; includes carbon. 
Special rates regular clients or quantity 
work. 

A. M. FISHER 
1509 Irving Street Washington, D. C. 








“The Bureau That Serves You Best.” 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB 
50% Discount to New Members 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
Bradford Typing and Revising Bureau 
77 Kimball St., Bradford, Mass. 








MSS. NEATLY AND ACCURATELY 
COPIED 


50 cents per 1000 words; one carbon copy. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND SERVICE 
BUREAU 


296 Broadway, New York City 








-Attention, Authors! Short stories, novels, 


poems, photoplays, copied by expert 
typist experienced in this work. Excel- 
lent typing quickly and neatly done. 


Write for terms. 
M. G. DAVIS, Authors’ Agent 
522 W. 5th St. Monroe, Mich. 








2 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, $1.25 


Postpaid within the United States. High-grade rib- 
bons in standard lengths and widths to 9/16 of an inch, 
one or two colors. Specify make and model of ma- 
chine and colors wanted. Cash with order. 


WRITER’S TYPING SERVICE 
613 E. Burlington St. Iowa City, Iowa 














Uses short and serial stories, at the rate of about 
four a month. Special articles relating to home 
and household, poetry, and humor are also used. 
Is supplied until about March or April. 

AMERICAN BOTANIST, Joliet, Il. Millard 
W. Clute, Editor. Quarterly; $1.50 a year; 40 
cents a copy. “This magazine is a popular maga- 
zine, but it specializes in new information and 
does not care much for rewritten facts. It aims 
to present the ideas and discoveries of its readers 
in an attractive form and regards this as ade- 
quate compensation for their work. The maga- 
zine exists for the purpose of putting the work of 
its readers before the public—like the journals 
of. the medical societies and similar publications 
We welcome new facts from anybody.” é 

BETTER HEALTH MAGAZINE, Elmhurst, 
Ill. Editor, Dr. James Clark. Issued monthly; 
$1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. “We need articles 
dealing with the restoration of health through 
natural methods rather than drugs and medicine; 
personal stories of men and women who have 
secured better health by proper methods of living; 
fiction woven around an atmosphere of health and 
good morals. Such articles should contain be- 
tween 2,000 and 4,000 words. Reports on manu- 
scripts within three or four weeks, pays about 
one-half cent a word upon acceptance. 

CANDID OPINION, Prescott, Ark.; H. B. 
McKenzie. Issued monthly; price, $1.50 a year; 
15 cents a copy. Wants clean, clear-cut, free 
lance articles—nothing risque. Buys little, and 
pays upon acceptance. 

COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, L. I. Editor, 
Reginald T. Townsend. Issued monthly; $5.00 
a year; 50 cents a copy. Uses nature subjects, 
sports, house building, interior decorating, sculp- 
ture, gardens, country estates, but no poetry or 
fiction. Reports immediately upon manuscripts, 
and pays on acceptance. 





THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 467 City Hall 
Station, New York City. Editor, T. Scott Buhr- 
man; issued monthly; $2.00 a year; 20 cents a 
copy. “We accept only professional copy of 
technical character on the subjects of vital interest 
to organists or organ builders. 

BOYS’ LIFE, the official magazine of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave, New York 
City. Irving Crump, Editor; issued monthly, 
$2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. Uses short fiction, 
particularly of out-of-door adventure, 3,000 to 
5,000 words in length. Reports in about two 
weeks, and pays upon acceptance. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Editor, John M. Siddall; 
issued monthly; $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
Needs at present, short stories. Reports within 
one week and pays on acceptance. 

THE CAULDRON (formerly The Jack 0’ 
Lantern), Box 171, New Haven, Conn. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a pear; 20 cents a copy. “The 


Cauldron is always in the market for material 
of a very high quality—short stories and plays 
not to exceed 1,650 words. 


No verse or fillers 
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PLAY WRITING 


Have you plots in mind? Do you often wish to dramatize 
your ideas, but are you handicapped by not knowing how? 


If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your ambition. For the first time, a 
personalized course in play-writing is offered by correspondence. It brings out your 
latent talents and develops your individual tendencies. 

The great scarcity of good plays and the big royalties for successes make this 
It is given under the supervision of experts, 
It is practical throughout, covering one year’s 
If you have creative imagination, and want to devote your 
Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor of THE 
DRAMA, and his associates, are helping others by individual instruction, 


Complete information will be sent if you mail the coupon below at once. 


course as profitable as it is fascinating. 
with great resources at their command. 
instruction by easy stages. 
time to self-advancement, learn how 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 


597 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me full information regarding your course in play-writing. 
I id org S oda n wre ees 646 AERSEE VARESE AEA OEE SEEN CEP KENOEREREDEV SUE SS TO 4094 04 499069927 CNET AEENS 
I CE Ee APE POE et ee Oe Cee eT et ee Pee 
RMD sas ciésaeineierey Ce eR ee 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories — Plays — Scenarios — Revised — Typed 
Spelling, punctuation and FORM expertly handled. 
Typing, 75c per 1000 words, carbon copy. Revision, 
75c per 1000 words. 
THE WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIOS 
“The Westland,” Back Bay Boston, Mass. 


AUTHORS get into direct touch with your 
markets. Write for a copy of “Marketing 
Your Manuscripts,” giving a list of pub- 
lishers and indicating the types of manu- 
script desired. 25 cents a copy. 


bo a a TYPING BUREAU 
1744 C St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Authors! Writers!! Take Notice!!! Do 
you want your manuscripts accepted? Do you know 
the thousand little details that are causing them to 
reach the “waste basket? Let me put them in 

- promising and inviting form for you. Write for 
particulars and prices. 


CULL WALKER 
Authors’ Guide Luverne, Ala. 





DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c. My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either,offer, at its separate 


ai fai JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 











Write Dept. D for price list of typing and 
services. 
THE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
Typing and Authors’ Service. 
2001 Elliott Ave. Toledo, Ohio 
“Toledo for Transportation”—this means 
mail service. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Short Stories, Novels 
and Poems neatly and accurately typed. 
Rates and samples sent upon request. 


ADA I. KORNHAUS 
Authors’ Representative 
Box 99 Adrian, Missouri 














AUTHORS! Excellent service in typing 
and criticism of your work which will be 
given prompt and _ expert attention. 
Terms, 50c per 1000 words. 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau 





1608 12th Ave., North Birmingham, Ala. 





I SPECIALIZE IN TYPING AUTHORS’ 
MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
at low rates; write for terms. 

E. ATTINELLI 
45 E. 146th St. New York City 
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MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick D. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 


Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, tani as 00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 


Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay. 


RL diddsd Wine bee Sitkad wate eke de oe aSN 


MIEN staual ois are scocetnng eo wa VeaGRE TRIOS bare rwEhee soem teal 








Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you'll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 
The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 
Don’t be without it another day. 
Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

300 Butler ee Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE W RIT ER’S DIG EST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 


Be EAS Re ne eee te Tee RE a er 











Manuscripts copied and revised for the 
publisher. Poems typed, Short Stories 
and Photoplays criticised. 

WRITERS’ COPYING BUREAU 
Frances J. Tamplin, Mgr. 
835 Spaulding Wichita, Kansas 














are wanted, nor can essays and articles find a 
crevice with us. The Cauldron is devoted to the 
well-wrought story and play of character, psy- 
chology, tragedy, humor, the bizarre—in short, 
anything well done. Bare thrills are barred and 
the superficial cannot get by. Our favorites are 
stories with depth and feeling; something that 
probes beneath the surface and reveals the glow- 
ing, struggling, boiling, gentle, inner desires of 
people. Nothing is too serious, too light, too 
radical for us.” Reports within a month, pays on 
publication, at the rate of one-half cent a word. 

ILLUSTRATED WORLD, Drexel Ave. and 
58th Street, Chicago. Editor, Arthur Heiberg. 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. “We are in the 
field for personal sketches of little-known suc- 
cessful men, showing experiences during their 
climb—making real human interest story—one 
with a grip in it that w = help the fellow who is 
trying to make good; also human interest stories 
of all kinds, including those with a direct appeal 
to boys. All stories should be told simply and the 
fact must not be overlooked that our magazine 
readers like to be told of things that other people 
are doing or have done that will bring back 
memories of what they did or wanted to do long 
ago.” Reports on manuscripts immediately and 
pays upon acceptance. 

FUR NEWS AND OUTDOOR WORLD, 370 
Seventh Ave, New York City. Editor, R. K. 
Wood. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year; 15 cents 
a copy. Only interested in contributions from 
trappers, hunters and sportsmen or writers who 
have had actual outdoor experiences. Technique, 
style and near-literature mean nothing to us; we 
want the meaty, interesting articles and stories of 
practical outdoor sports. Our regular contri- 
butors are sportsmen first and writers last; they 
know their subjects. We use photographs. Our 
present needs are of narratives of trapping life, 
preferably illustrated. Reports on manuscript 
promptly, pays on publication, at rates varying 
with acceptability of material. Literary quality 
is not considered. $1.00 to $5.00 for acceptable 
photographs, 


HOME BREW MAGAZINE, 1128 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. George Julian Houtain, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $2.50 per year; 25 cents 
a copy. Wants now: Peppy stories with under- 
lying sex-motive, frank, but not offensive, of 
about 1,750 to 2,000 words; pointed talks, zippy 
and daring, on sex and anti-blue law subjects, 
not over 1,000 to 1,200 words. We do not want 
anti-prohibition material nor home distilling ma- 
terial. Pungent bits, 300 to 500 words, snappy and 
spicy, and cartoons with sex motive. Reports 
on manuscripts immediately and pays on publica- 
tion. Rates low. 


BRIEF STORIES, 805 Drexel Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, William H. Kofoed. Issued 
monthly; $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Is in 
the market for short stories of from 1,500 to 
4,000 words. Pays on acceptance. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City. Editor, Matthew White. 
Jr. Issued weekly; $4.00 a year; 10 cents a 
copy. Desires short stories written in good style 
and of sustained action. Novelettes should not 
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MY WORK IS GUARANTEED 


Prompt, efficient, and unexcelled service 
in the Criticism, Revising and Typing of 
short stories, photoplays, poems, song 
lyrics or any other literary material. 


Write for full information, or submit 
manuscripts for estimate without obligation 
to you. 

Ask for my unique plan by which you 
may secure service free. 


W. E. POINDEXTER 








3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 





ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 


AUTHORS _— MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service. MSS. criticised, revised, 
typewritten. 50 cents per 1000 words. One 
carbon copy. 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen’l Mgr. 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 





“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 


$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 








YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 
When we have done one job of typing for 
you, you will never forget our address and 
the quality of our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 











AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Reasonable terms. 
NELLIE S. HOMILLER 


145 West Wyoming Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AUTHORS! AUTHORS! Manuscripts, 


Photoplays, etc., carefully typewritten. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms. 
DARWIN E. NEITZ 
Authors’ Representative 
Renovo, Pa. 











SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! Music composed to your song 

joems at reasonable prices by expert composers. Our work is 
strictly first-class, and the best on ge market, regardless of other's 
prices. Criticism of song ee cents in coin. Revision of 
song poem $2.00. Also sadevilie acts, sketches, monologues 
specia. eh, and music. —— written material of all Finds 
for the Vaudeville stage. po ¥y,-A today, enclose postage 
for return of same if oe just accompany all orders. 
Best of reference. For a fair and .—F deal address: 


FRANK E. MILLER, Composing, Revising, and Song Writing 
Lock Box 911. LeRoy, New York. 


$50 A Week Evenings. I made it. Mail Order 


business, booklet for stamp tells how, 
Sample and plan, 25c. Free, 12 articles worth $3. 


ALWD SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


MAKE $19.00 A HUNDRED stamping names on 
Key Checks. Home spare time; evenings. Send 25c 
for sample and instructions, 

EX. KEYTAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 











SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! 

Our typing and revising department is 
equipped to give you prompt eae and 
expert service at a moderate cost. YOUR 
—— is our aim. Postal brings 
rates, et 
NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 
Eauitable Building. Washington, D. C. 











WRITERS! 
Typing, 50c a 1000 words; revising, 75c a 
1000 words; one carbon copy. Our work 
brings results. 
BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
11544 Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 
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WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. 

MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist 
Box 653, Asheville, N. C. 








SONG WRITERS! If you have some good 
lyrics, submit them at once. Exceptional 
opportunities for writers of ability. 
Postage, please, 

MACK’S SONG SHOP 

Department D. Palestine, Ill. 

On our anvils Hits are made. 








MME. FRANCES LE ROY 
Gives your script careful reading and de- 
pendable criticism for $2. Postage, please. 
Special rates for revision and protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
142 W. 65th St., New York City 
“Watch us grow.” Phone, Columbus 10036 








WRITERS, ATTENTION: Let us type- 
write your manuscripts and photoplays properly 
for presentation to Editors and Producers. Con 
sult us for rates on other class of work. Straight 
typewriting, 70c a thousand words. 


Authors’ Representative Bureau 
Box 1128 Washington, D. C. 








$ $ 500 CASH $ $ 
That is what I will pay in prizes for the best second 
verses submitted for the popular new ballad, ‘‘Harl 


of Love.” Young writers especially encouraged ; you 
may have just the idea that will win. (¢ ‘onfidence 
pays, let me prove it. Soul 25c for copy of sheet 


music with particulars and submit the winning verse 


Address GERALD B. HIBBARD 
2408 W. Kiowa Colorado Springs, Colorado 








Manuscripts Typed, bond paper, carbon 
copy, prompt, neat, accurate work. Return postage 
paid. Free correction; particular attention to 
spelling and punctuation. 50c a thousand words; 
Songs and poems, 2c a line. 

MAUD K. HAYDEN 
Route 1 Pittsfield, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPT COPYING 
Short Stories, Poems, Novels and Photoplays 
typed. A neat and correct typewritten copy of your 
manuscript will add greatly to its selling value. Work 
done neatly, promptly and efficiently. Write for rates. 


E. M. WEHR 
1271 Heaton St. Hamilton, Ohio 











WRITERS, AUTHORS: Editors will not 
consider your manusc ripts unless they are 
neatly typed in proper form. Let me do 
them for you—I know how. Rates on 
request. 


R. E. MARSHALL 
Culver, Indiana 


Box 255 

















be over 25,000 in length. Reports on manuscript 
within two weeks, and pays upon acceptance. 





HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 55 E. Main 
Street, Columbus, O. Editor, O. Kuechler. Is- 
sued monthly; $2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
Buys very little manuscript, as most articles used 
are sent in gratis by readers. 

SATURDAY BLADE, 500 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, W. D. Boyce Company. 
Issued weekly; $2.00 a year; 5 cents a copy. 
“We use freak items and articles of from 100 to 
800 words, strange, wierd or bizarre happenings 
and pictures, freaks of nature, when they are 
really freaky.” Reports immediately, and pays 
once a month, at the rate of one-fourth a cent 
and upward. ¢ 

DOUBLE DEALER, 204 Bayonne Street, New 
Orleans, La. Editors, Julius Friend, Basil Thomp- 
son, John McClure. Uses poetry, short stories 
and essays on literary subjects, book reviews. 
Must have literary worth. Reports within two or 
three weeks. Rates are low. 

LACK MASK, 25 W. Forty- fifth Street, New 
Yory City. Editor, George W. Sutton, Jr. Is- 
sued semi-monthly; 20 cents a copy. Wants in- 
tensive mystery and detective stories with strong, 
fast moving plots, clear characterization and un- 
usual endings, 2,000 words and up. Also intense 
fillers with strong kick. Reports within a week, 
pays upon acceptance, at the rate of 1, 1% cent 
a word and upward. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIFE, 58 E. Washington 
Street, Chicago. Editor, R. Bernstein; 75 cents 
a year; 10 cents a copy. Uses stories that will 
appeal to high school and junior college students ; 
humerous and serious articles of not more than 
1,000 words. Reports on manuscripts within ten 
days, and pays upon publication, 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Smethport, Pa., is not in 
the market as they are already suppl lied for the 
coming year. 


Sica TR i 

MIDNIGHT MYSTERY STORIES, 119 W. 
Fortieth Street, New York City. Editor, Lyon 
Mearson. Issued weekly; $5.00 a year; 10 cents 
a copy. “We are looking particularly for short 
fiction combining mystery and horror. These 
stories should have suspense. They should in- 
terest from the first line to the last. When the 
story is over, it should be finished. There must 
not be any unnecessary padding. We would like 
detective tales, tales of the supernatural, and the 
occult, and if they are well written and plausible, 
a logical material explanation is not pth neces- 
sary, although we should prefer it. These short 
stories should be below 4,000 words. We would 
like two-part stories of perhaps 9,000 to 10,000 
words each and short serials from 20,000 to 
30,000 words. Report on material immediately 
and pay according to the merit of the publica- 
tion. 

CAVEAT, 625 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. E. Merrick, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a 
year; 20 cents a copy. Wants educational and 
inspirational matter—must be strictly impartial 
and unbi Some general fiction is used. Re- 
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ports on manuscripts within ten days, pays on the 
20th of the month following publication; payment 
depends on type and worth of material accepted. 


HOME LANDS, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Rev. Hermann N. Morse, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 50 cents a year; 10 cents a copy. 
“Our editorial needs cannot as a rule be met by 
people unacquainted with the problem of rural 
religious work. However, we have some use for 
rural stories with a disguised moral, and country 
verse. We do not care for articles that simply 
repeat the problem of country life as it has been 
stated in books and articles galore. We prefer 
s tories of achievement, showing how country con- 
itions have been improved all over America.” 


I CONFESS, Room 1515, 46 W. Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York City. Editor, Elizabeth Sharp. 
Issued ev ery other Friday; $3.00 a year; 15 cents 
a copy. “We are in the market for two and three- 
part stories and for short stories of about 4,000 
words. Stories should be founded on real life 
observation; plots may be melodramatic if they 
ring true. We want stories of genuine, human 
interest, with recognizable locales. We do not 
want real names and addresses of any characters 
in the stories, and we prefer fact stories to be 
varied from actual events as they happened, for 
obvious reasons. Strong man and woman interest 
desired, though we make exceptions to this rule.” 
Reports within three weeks; pays from one-half 
to one cent a word, depending on how much cut- 
ting and editing a story requires. 


CHILD LIFE, The Children’s Own Magazine, 
936 S. Clark Street, Chicago. Editor, Rose 
Waldo; $3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. Although 
we are pretty well overstocked, we can use a few 
games or indoor pastimes (not cut-outs) not over 
a magazine page in length, and short nature 
stories with good scientific facts and interesting 
plots—animal nature stories preferred. We can 
also use a few good nonsense rhymes. Pay one- 
half to one cent a word for prose; 20 cents a line 
for verse. 


BRITISH AMERICAN, 542 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. Editor, James C. McNally. 
Issued weekly; $2.00 a year; 5 cents a copy. 
“This newspaper, over thirty years old, circulates 
in every state and Canada and overseas, and 
works for closer friendship of English speaking 
peoples. Is the official paper of many British- 
American societies. Articles on British-Ameri- 
can themes always welcome, 500 to 1,000 words. 
At present we cannot pay for contributions.” 


Poetry, Drama and Photoplay 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE, Logan P. O., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Issued monthly; $1.75 a year; 
15 cents a copy. Wants original, ‘unprinted poems 
of direct appeal, in form which is organic to 
thought or mood. ‘“‘We dislike flashy, self-con- 
scious verse and often use simple poems in rough 
form if the feeling is genuine. Need at present 
narrative and nature verse.” Does not pay for 
contributions. 
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AUTHORS! Have your manuscripts cor- 
rectly typed by expert typists. Write 
for rates—very reasonable. 

CLARA MANDERSCHIED 
Authors’ Agent and Typist 
1123 13th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 








AUTHORS! 
Photoplays, stories and poems revised and 
typed. Write for terms. 
THE SNOW MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Hardwick, Ga. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 


R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 











Expert Manuscript Typing—Busy editors 
will not consider a story not submitted in proper 
form. Let me type your next manusc ript accord- 
ing to publishers’ requirements. 50 cents per thou- 
sand words, One carbon copy. 


MARIE ROSBOROUGH 
501 Kelly Ave. Wilkinsburg, Pa. 








TYPING THAT WILL PLEASE 
Double-spaced on 11 or 13-in. bond. 
Prompt, accurate. 35c per 1000 words 
(carbon copy 10c per 1000 extra). Manu- 
scripts Sold. 
WM. G. SWINNERTON 


Box 403 Stamford, Conn. 








AUTHORS’ TYPING SFECIALIST 


Place your manuscript typing and revising with a 
college trained critic and typist and get the efficient 
service rendered many satisfied clients. Rates rea- 
sonable. Samples free. For particulars, write 


J. D. NELSON 
311 Sherwood Ave. Plainwell, Mich. 








RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
Distinctive Typing 
Manuscript, 50c 1000 words; Poems, 2c line. 
If service and accuracy are desired, 
send MSS. 

901 National Bank of W. Va. Building, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
25c per thousand words. 
One carbon included. 


Straight copying, 
Poems, 1c per line 
ORVILLE M. HUGHES 


Morgantown, Indiana 
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LET ME HELP YOU! Get my suggestions on 
your stories and poems before offering them for 
sale. It is very difficult for one to correct his own 
errors. Poems criticised for 3c a line; prose, 40c 
per thousand words. Please inclose stamped and 
addressed return envelope. Prompt service and 
your money back if not satisfied. 


HARRY M. EIKLEBERRY 
P. O. Box Q. Coronado, Calif. 























Expert Typing: Manuscripts and literary 
work of all kinds typed neatly, promptly and effi 
ciently. Manuscripts criticized or revised with or 
without typing. I suggest you send me one of 
your manuscripts for typing. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Rates on request, 


SMITH STRATTON 
302 Alabama St. Montgomery, Ala. 














STANDARD TYPING STUDIO 
West Louisville, Ky. Daviess County 
Manuscript Typing a Specialty. We are 
equipped to offer expert service and prompt 
attention at reasonable rates. Give us a 
trial and be satisfied. 














AUTHORS! 
Send in your manuscripts—novels—photo- 
plays or poems for typing. Sample on 
request. Write for terms. 
MISS LOUISE PRILLMAYER 
Authors’ Representative 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois 











Manuscript Copying and Preparation Bureau 
General Manager, 

Route 5, Box 108 Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Short stories, Poems, Novels and Photo- 

plays typed. ‘Copying, revising and cor- 

recting manuscripts a specialty. Highest 

class work at lowest rates. Write for terms. 




















MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed, with one 
copy. 50 cents per 1000 words. We 
guarantee our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 

683 Jefferson Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 











AUTHORS: Prevent rejection of your 
manuscripts on account of illegible script 
or improper form of typing! Have them 
typed neatly, accurately, in technical form 
for publication. For terms write 


ESTHER M. MACKEY 
1812 North St. Harrisburg, Pa. 





















AUTHORS! You want your stories prop- 
erly typewritten. Let us do it for you. 
Straight copying, 50c to 75c per 1000 
words, minor errors corrected, including 
carbon copy. 


Author’s Representative and Letter Service 
323 Warner St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








MORNING TRIBUNE, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
The editor, E. R. Beveridge, announces that he is 
seeking several full .ength plays of the Bar- 
riesque type, light and beautiful and simple, with 
small casts and admitting of artistic staging. “I 
want several plays to be produced in Ohio the- 
atres under my personal direction and will pur- 
chase manuscripts outright or upon the royalty 
basis. I desire the character of plays that reach 
the heart, gently dramatic and whimsically humor- 
ous, and that leave upon an audience the impres- 
sion of wistful charm.” 


T. Larson, 573 W. 159th Street, New York 
City, reports that he is in the market for short 
drama or comedy stories about 2,000 words. 
Story to include only the conversation between 
two characters, man and woman. Scene, park or 
street. Stories must have merit and be unusual 
with good climax. Can be lover’s quarrel, sister 
and brother, father and daughter. These stories 
are to be used as vaudeville acts. Payment will 
be made upon acceptance. 


GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 
469 Fifth Ave., New York City. Eugene Mullin, 
Editor, announce that since their recently in- 
augurated policy of making big special features 
only, they are in the market for stories similar 
in bigness and magnitude to such subjects as 
“Ben Hur,” “Sherlock Holmes,” etc. 





CHRISTIE FILM COMPANY. INC.,, an- 
nounces that they are not in the market for 
scenarios at the present time and are considering 
no stories from outside sources. 


THE DRAMATIST, Easton. Pa. Luther B. 
Anthony, Editor. $1.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
Uses exclusively technical article on dramatic 
structure and principles. No gossip unless of an 
education! character. Reports within two weeks. 
pays current rates on publication. 


Greeting Cards 


The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 178 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. This line consists 
entirely of Christmas cards and booklets with a 
very few New Year, Birthday, and everyday 
greeting numbers. No Valentine, Easter, Hal- 
loween, Thanksgiving or other seasons. July, 
August, September, and October are the months 
when submissions are most desirable. This is a 
strictly high-grade, dignified line, mo t!y of the 
finest enigraving. Juvenile or humorous lines not 
wanted; the best verses are epigrammatic. Senti- 
ments should not be over four lines each in verse, 
or a short piece of prose. Reports on submission 
at once, and pays upon a-ceptance. 





“SUCCESS HAS NO FAVORITES” 
Whether you write short-stories, photoplays, articles 
or essays, your success as a writer is personality of 
distinction before editorial eyes your work must have. 
We give your rejected work that kind of personality 
that means pleasure and profit. Our service means 
guaranteed success. Get acquainted with us, and 
our economical rates for any kind of assistance you 
may require. Beginners are invited to write to us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE OF BALTIMORE 








1303 Stricker Street Baltimore, Md. 
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AUTHORS, ATTENTION! Short stories, 
novels, poems and photoplay manuscripts 
prepared for publication. Lowest rates 
in United States. For sample copy of 
typewritten manuscript and rates, write 


WILLIAM A. REISNER 
1852 Madison St. Saginaw, Mich. 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! 
Typing neatly and correctly done, 50 cents 
per thousand words—carbon copy, proper 
technique. 

L. C. WATERBURY 
1317 Redifield Road Flint, Mich. 











SAY! If You Want your manuscript cor- 
rectly copied, send it with money order for 
50c per 1000 words, and it will start back 
to you in twenty-four hours, accompanied 
by two nicely typewritten copies. 


R. A. TUNNELL 
419 Camden St. San Antonio, Tex. 


WRITERS: Manuscripts of your story, 
novel, poem or photoplay typewritten in strict ac- 
cordance with technical form demanded by pub- 
lishers. Neatness and typographical accuracy as- 
sured, Correcting and revising done by request. 
Write for terms. 


REGINA MARY OLSON 
1312 Park Road, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














Try “STANDARD” Service 


Manuscripts Typed by Competent Typists 
Markets Suggested Free. 40c per 1000 words. 
Bond paper, carbon copy, highest grade work, Re- 
vising, criticising, marketing at reasonable rates. 

Write for sample. 
The Standard Manuscript Typing Bureau 
1545 Fillmore St., Denver, Colorado. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED AND 
REVISED 
Write 
N. L. BUCKLES 
649 Fifth Street Bristol, Tenn. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 
Articles, short stories, novels, poems 
copied neatly and accurately. Write 

J. H. McLEAN 
Authors’ Typist 
1617 Woodland Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


DISTINCTIVE AND DEPENDABLE 
TYPEWRITING 
My Immediate Personal Service 
LORENZO A. HARRINGTON 
Box 268, R. F. D. No. 1 Fruitvale, Cal. 








TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


If you are an amateur or a professional writer, 
send your work to me. Let me prepare your manu- 
scripts for the market and then market them. My 
rates are standard and I guarantee satisfaction. 


DONNIE WHITE WORTHINGTON 
Authors’ Representative 


1316 St. Charles St., Birmingham, Ala. 


AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts correctly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service. Rates: 60c per 1000 words; 
Poems, 2c per line. 
MRS. W. E. HARRIS 


Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 








My Typing is like Kentucky Sunshine— 
it gladdens the hearts of all. 


30c per 1000 words, carbon and postage free. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


HIGH GRADE TYPEWRITING. Accu- 
racy and neatness assured. Prompt service. 
50c a thousand words; songs and poems, 
2c a line, including 1 carbon copy. 
ACME TYPEWRITING SERVICE 

P. O. Box 719 Providence, R. I. 








AUTHORS! 

Let me type your manuscripts for you. 
Guaranteed work by one who knows how. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1840 Perrott Ave., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Attention, Authors! Manuscripts promptly 
and carefully typed. One carbon copy; 
50 cents per 1000 words. Give me a trial. 

EDITH NIMITZ WYNNE 
333 Queen Anne Court San Antonio, Tex. 














Manuscripts Typed by expert; 50c thousand 
words, including carbon. Revision by one who 
knows English; errors in construction, use of 
words, etc., corrected, 50c thousand. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


HARNED SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 722 (Dept. D) Portland, Ore. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Manuscripts prepared for publication. Best 
Quality Work and Prompt Service. All 
work guaranteed. 
R. O. W. 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 1803 Richmond, Va. 

















THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


SECURES POSITION AS EDITOR 


Instruction Furnished by The Writer’s Digest 





Enables Pennsyloania Man to Become an Editor 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Butler, Pa. 


net A Date steas baths nan andes I might add that I was very well pleased with the books I 
ordered from you, and look forward to each issue of The Writer’s Digest. 
It was through instructions given by you that I was able to secure the position 


of sporting editor on the Butler Eagle. 


Wishing you continued success, W. W. S. 


THE “‘IDEAL’’ COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND 
CORRESPONDENCE WILL HELP YOU, TOO 


As you read this, opportunity is star- 
ing you in the face. There are hundreds 
of positions waiting for the proper per- 
sons to fill them. You, with the in- 
struction we offer, can be one of those 
persons. 


Newspaper Work is Fascinating 
more interesting or 


that of the news- 
Who has a better 


No career is 
more exciting than 
paper man or woman. 
opportunity to see life and to meet 
people than the newspaper reporter? 
But supposing you haven’t the time or 
inclination for a reporter’s job, there 
are many other positions open to you. 
There is always the chance to become 
the local correspondent for several near- 
by papers, or you may become the rep- 
resentative of one or more_ trade 
publications. All of these positions 
enable you to earn a handsome income 
by devoting either all or part of your 
time to them. 

In following up assignments and in 
looking for news, you are also gathering 
valuable material for other forms of 
literary work later on. Many prominent 
writers were in newspaper work at one 
time, and ascribe much of their success 
to experience gained at that time. 


START RIGHT. 

The “Ideal Course in Newswriting and 
Correspondence will start you on the high 
road. It tells you what will be ex- 
pected of.you, 
the work, introduces you to 


many sides of the profession THE 
that you could learn’ only 
through long experience, and 


shows you how to get a posi- 
tion. It explains to you what 
news is, how to find it and to 


recognize it, the proper form 
for your stories, how to value 
stories, the amount of space ais 


they should get, and many other 
tips that will enable you to 


: ‘ Name 
write acceptable stories from 
the very start. It contains a long Street 
list of trade publications, indi- City. 
ating markets for many special 


a ee es ee 


prepares you for sean 


Please 


stories that you will run across while 
following up your regular work 


Free Criticism of Your Manuscripts 


In addition to this splendid course of 
instruction your book is personally criti- 
cised. You may send in, either on 
special lessons or on the course as a 
whole,-a certain amount of manuscript, 
which will be carefully examined, an- 
alyzed and returned to you with criti- 
cism on what you have done and how to 
proceed. This criticism is absolutely 
without additional charge. Each course 
includes the coupons which admit your 
work to our Criticism Department free. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

The regular price of The “Ideal” 
Course in Newswriting and Corre- 
spondence is $5.00. By filling in the 
attached coupon, you can secure this 
helpful Course, including the criticism 
service and a_ year’s subscription to 
The Writer’s Digest (a $7.00 value) 
for only $5.00. If you are already a sub- 
scriber to the Writer’s Digest, your sub- 
scription may be extended one year; or 
you may have the year’s subscription 
entered for some friend. 

If you wish, you need send no money; 
simply fill in ‘and mail the coupon, then 
pay the postman when he delivers the 
Course. Do not delay in accepting this 
remarkable offer. Fill out the blank 
without delay, and mail today. 


USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
923 Butler Bldg., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen—I want to prepare myself for a better position, 

send me The “Ideal” 
Correspondence, including criticism of manuscript, 
my name 
numbers) to The Writer’s Digest. 

I agree to pay the postman $5.00 as payment in full when 
he delivers the Cou rse. 

It is understood that if I am not fully satisfied that I may 
the course 
y subscription cancelled, and that my $5 will be re- 
funded immediately 


Course in Newswriting and 
and enter 
illustrated 


; 


for one year’s subscription (12 big, 


within three days after its receipt and 


without question. 


This Course tells you hie: to ‘ write—The Writer’s Digest, 


where to sell. 


























GET THIS BOOK FREE 


For a limited time you can secure a copy 
of this valuable new book Free of charge 


san HOW TOWRITE SHORT STORIES 


HOW TO WRITE By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


SHORT STORIES 
By This is a complete and thorough treatise on the 
art of story writing—one that the reader can turn to 
Ih Hh i} at any time for guidance and advice. The writing of 
HH the short story is taken up and discussed in an 
qe interesting and readable manner—each point in the 
Hi i| development of the story is made clear. Sources of 
| Material— Plot—Theme—Style—Characterization—all 
HH these and many other subjects appear as chapter titles 
AHI | in this most valuable volume. 
In addition to the chapters dealing directly on the 
rR E. E. writing of the story there are discussions of Writing 
as a Business—What Editors Want—The Value of 
Criticism—How to Present the Manuscript, and many 


Secure this other subjects of vital interest to every writer. 






































Book by OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU 
Sending this Send us the coupon below, together with $2.00 
(check, money order or currency) without delay. 
Coupon You will receive the next twelve big, illustrated issues 


of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of HOW 
TO WRITE SHORT STORIES will be forwarded to 
you by return mail, postpaid, and free of charge. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


908 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
908 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current _number, and you 
may send me a copy of HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES by return mail, 
postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 
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Partly Folded 
ay FOnee Closed for Carrying 


WHEN YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
REACHES THE EDITOR 


ILL it be monotonously typed, lacking emphasis and typographical 
beauty—or will it be Hammond-typed ? 
The versatile Hammond enables you to express in.your writing, the emphasis 
and shades of meaning that you employ in actual speech. 
Two different type-sets are always on the machine, and your choice from 
others are instantly attachable. Thus, you can give your manuscript the 
full expression and force that you intend it to have. 
Petit extra Gon 
Mini or rertiy 
Small Roman-neat busi 
gorrpt - brrvate corr 
‘tedium Roman-general 
Ital AStZing . 
SPECIAL GOTHIC CLEAN 
Large Gothic sermc 
Large Roman - s 
Clarendon - new, attri 


The Hammond accommodates any width of paper, and types index cards, 
etc., flat. It has a full capacity, standard keyboard. 

Folded and in its case, the Hammond is about the size of a small hand-bag. 
It is the sturdiest, handiest, most versatile typewriter in the world today. 


Write for full information and prices. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CORP., 604 East 69th St., New York 


“The Versatile 


}HAM™Mo 


TYPEWRITERS 


MANY TYPEWRITERS IN ONE 





